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EDITORIAL 


express my regret that we had to disappoint 

so many readers over the sale of the remaining 
stock of the National Gramophonic Society records. 
So eager and immediate was the response to our offer 
that we were sold out within forty-eight hours of the 
publication of the October number of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, and for the next ten days the staff was kept 
busy sending back postal orders to the value of over 
four hundred pounds, not to mention packing up 
and despatching the records that we were still 
able to supply. Ido wish that we had not had to 
disappoint so many readers, particularly because I 
am so well aware that most of those who wrote were 
lovers of chamber music only debarred from indulging 
in chamber music records through what is to so many 
people nowadays the prohibitive price which has to 
be charged for them. I say ‘‘ has to be charged for 
them,”’ because in the case of a small society like ours 
it is impossible to publish them more cheaply than we 
do. I cannot help wondering, however, if some of 
the great recording companies might not manage to 
do more than they have in the way of publishing 
cheaper records of chamber music. I recognise that 
great reductions in the cost of good music have been 
made during the last twelve months; but the fact 
remains that, in spite of these reductions, the lowest 
price for which you can obtain a complete long work 
is still beyond the means of the average man. Once 
more I urge recording companies to consider the 
possibility of bringing out cheap editions of standard 
works—really cheap editions I mean, for I do not 
eall any symphony that costs more than ten shillings 
complete really cheap. Even ten shillings will be 


[ex first thing I have to do this month is to 


a Strain on the pockets of many enthusiastic gramo- 


phone lovers. Seven-and-six would be an even 
better price, and that would be the price of a new 
novel. 

The main objection that sales-managers have 
always offered to this suggestion of mine is that no 
great recording company could afford to give its 
name to a product which at any point displayed the 
least inferiority to its standard wares. But need 
cheap reprints display such inferiority ? The labels 
might have less gold, and even the material might 


be less durable without casting a stigma on the 
company. The public do not expect cheap reprints 
of books to be produced with such solidity as the 
original editions. They are thoroughly used to the 
notion of cheap reprints, and I cannot believe that 
the dignity of the great recording companies would 
suffer if it were made clear on the labels of the dises 
that they were the equivalent of reprints. I may 
say at this point that one of the great recording 
companies, whose name [ shall not mention, not so 
long ago did allow experiments to be made with the 
material of their dises, some of which were not very 
happy experiments, to judge from the number of 
complaints I received from all over the world about 
the deterioration in the wearing quality of that 
company’s records. Meanwhile, the Vocalion 
Company have gone boldly ahead with excellent 
Broadcast Twelves, and after publishing Grieg’s 
Pianoforte Concerto and Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia, 
they brought out last month an excellent Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony at six shillings. Moreover, 
I hear that their latest venture in the same series 
will be the first and last movements of Schumann’s 
Pianoforte Quintet. I should find it hard to put into 
suitable words my respect for such enterprise, and 
I sincerely hope that the public support will be such 
as to warrant the production of more and still more 
of the popular classics. I am well aware of a school 
of critics which is inelined to fear that harm may 
result from the unworthy performance of good 
music for the sake of cheapness, and certainly if I 
felt that the Broadcast records provided unworthy 
performances I should not be writing about them with 
such admiration. But they are not unworthy 
performances. They are as good as anybody has 
a right to expect at such a price. 

Stanley Chapple is a young conductor with a great 
future before him. He is not the kind of man who is 
going to allow himself to be associated with unworthy 
products. Maurice Cole is as safe a pianist for a big 
work as we have in England. The orchestra employed 
may not be so large as some, but it is a thoroughly 
efficient orchestra, and in these days when mere 
volume of noise is coming to seem to many people 
the most important function of the gramophone, a 
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reasonably well-balanced small orchestra like that 
which records for the Broadcast Twelves is not to 
be despised. 

One or two correspondents have written to express 
their fears for the wearing powers of the Broadcast 
Twelves. I do not think that anybody who has a 
properly centred tone-arm need worry. It is true 
that in order to get the same amount of music on the 
ten-inch dise as would ordinarily occupy a twelve- 
inch dise it is necessary to have a thinner thread, but 
if care be taken I do not fancy that wear on Broadcast 
Twelve records will be any more perceptible than on 
other records. Indeed, one correspondent wrote to 
say that together with Regal records they wore better 
than any others in his collection. The Regal record, 
of course, is a Columbia product, and for him to 
choose Regal records as an example of good wearing 
was the same thing as for a richer man to choose 
Columbias. 

The Delius Festival has been a worthy tribute to a 
great composer, but we must not allow it to destroy 
our sense of proportion. I cannot accept the too 
enthusiastic proclamation that he is the greatest 
English composer since Purcell. To begin with, 
Delius is not English at all. He has not, as far as I 
know, a drop of English blood in his veins. However, 
even if his birth in England be accepted as conferring 
upon him English nationality, he would still not be 
the greatest English composer since Purcell. That 
title definitely belongs to Elgar. It really does seem 
rather ridiculous that the Popular Press should have 
to use the same fulsome exaggeration about a 
composer as they are using at the moment about an 
Italian boxer. However, that is one of the penalties 
we have to pay for living in an age when a football 
match between twenty-two hirelings can be described 
as epic. I have sometimes wondered what will 
administer the death-blow to modern journalism, but 
I faney that in the end it will expire from a surfeit of 
undigested superlatives. 

To return to the Delius Festival. In spite of a 
great deal of ill-considered and ill-informed comment, 
it has been a musical event of genuine significance. 
It has been brought about chiefly, I might say 
entirely, by the devotion of Sir Thomas Beecham, and 
it has crowned not merely the life-work of a composer, 
but also that of a conductor. It is pleasant to think 
that, in spite of having so often expressed contempt 
for the gramophone, Sir Thomas Beecham has 
allowed himself to sponsor a Brigg Fair which will 
remain a permanent memorial of this great occasion. 
I do not think that even with the help of electric 
recording the music of Delius is ever really effective 
on the gramophone, for somehow or other the 
gramophone always shows itself hostile to the music 
of elusive moods, and the music of Delius is essentially 
a music of moods. It may seem paradoxical to 
accuse the gramophone of an inability to deal 
adequately with moods, since it might be argued that 


it was precisely its ability to play in accord with the 
mood of the moment which gave it one of its chief 
attractions. But the music of Delius is so often 
itself an almost incommunicable mood. On Hearing 
the First Cuckoo in Spring, for instance, captures a 
fugitive and lovely emotion which so many of us 
have felt, but which, save for a lyric poet or two, not 
one of us has expressed ; and so frail is the texture, 
so rainbow-evanescent the delicate response of the 
poet’s mind to that wonderful moment which with 
every recurring Spring recurs, that such music 
can sometimes hardly bear translation into the 
medium of the orchestra for which it was written, 
so that when it is imprisoned in the gramophone 
to be mechanically released it does not survive 
the double barrier between the mind of the 
composer and his audience. Nor is the butterfly 
bloom of Delius’s orchestration revealed by the 
gramophone unrubbed; in his case the gramo- 
phone is a trap to catch a sunbeam, and not a 
successful trap either. So I am not going to make 
any comparisons between the records of Delius 
issued by H.M.V. and those issued by Columbia. 
I am not going to say I like this Swmmer Garden 
better than that Summer Garden, or that Brigg 
Fair better than this one. I should never be sure 
that it was not my own mood of the moment which 
had dictated the choice, and I should be perfectly 
positive that to attempt any kind of immediate 
comparison, as by playing one version immediately 
after another, would be fatal alike to my mood and 
to my judgment. 

One thing I feel may be said about Delius, which 
is that his music when it does speak intimately to 
a human soul speaks to it with a rapturous intimacy. 
The response I feel I ought to make to Delius, if 
I were making a worthy reponse, would be the same 
kind of response I shall make to the music of 
César Franck, or to the poetry of Blake, or to the 
pictures of Botticelli. That I find myself incapable 
of making such a response proves to me that I 
do not really appreciate Delius’s music. For me 
it possesses the same kind of charm as A. E. Housman, 
and A Shropshire Lad has never meant to me a 
tenth of what I know it means to some of my friends. 
All this is purely impressionistic criticism; but 
Delius’s music seems to invite impressionistic 
criticism. 

October was a month of veterans. Sir George 
Henschel, Miss Fanny Davies and Madame Yvette 
Guilbert shone like a beautiful St. Luke’s summer in 
the bulletins. The performance of Sir George 
Henschel at the age of eighty singing nine of the lieder 
that he has been singing so magnificently since before 
the Franco-Prussian war has already been suitably 
celebrated in these pages by Mr. Herman Klein. 
It is indeed an outstanding performance, and we owe 
a debt of gratitude to Columbia for giving us an 
opportunity of enjoying this outstanding performance 
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in an album of two ten-inch and two twelve-inch discs. 
There are four of Schubert’s songs, three of 
Schumann’s, and two of Loewe’s ballads. We are 
further in Columbia’s debt for the two delicious dises 
of Schumann’s Kinderscenen, played by Miss Fanny 
Davies. I am hopeful that we shall presently have 
the Noveletten. Miss Fanny Davies is getting near to 
seventy herself, and we want her authentic interpreta- 
tion of Schumann for the benefit of posterity. 


Yvette Guilbert is a comparative youngster 
compared with Sir George Henschel, for she is no more 
than sixty. I am delighted to welcome her back to 
the gramophone on a ten-inch H.M.V. plum in two old 
French songs. Also among the H.M.V. ten-inch 
plums Stuart Robertson with chorus in four rollicking 


old songs is as good as ever, if not better than ever, 
while Keith Falkner, another barytone, gives us a good 
record of two Hungarian folk songs. To these 
splendid vocal records must be added Lotte Lehmann’s 
superb album of Schumann’s Frauenliebe und Leben, 
and a beautiful set of three Gaelic records made by 
Hugh Mackay on red ten-inch Parlophone dises. 
Altogether it has been an exceptional month for good 
vocal records, and those I have mentioned by no 
means exhaust them. 

Among many orchestral records I should like to call 
special attention to a delightful twelve-inch Regal 
dise La Cimarosiana, played by the Classic Symphony 
Orchestra, and capitally played too. 

COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


THE ORGAN AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HARVEY GRACE 


correspondents on organ records express mildly 

what many organists feel strongly. In this, 
as in all other matters concerning the organ, the chief 
difficulty lies in the fact that the average reader— 
even the average trained musician—knows very little 
about either the instrument or its repertory. Despite 
its undoubted popularity, and its fancy title, ‘‘ king 
of instruments ”’ (Berlioz, who hated it almost as 
much as Mr. Compton Mackenzie hates it, called it 
‘‘the Pope ’’) the organ is actually a gigantic and 
expensive pariah. The music critic knows it not, 
and will attend and report a hundred mediocre 
pianoforte recitals, while he ignores recitals of finer 
music played by our best organists, who as artists 
and technicians are at least the equals of the average 
concert pianist. 

At this season’s ‘‘ Proms.” several of our finest 
organ recitalists were engaged—to do what? To 
play an organ solo? Not if it could be avoided ! 
Their role was to do little more than supply an 
apologetic filling in for some Bach transcriptions. 
The crowning absurdity was achieved when Dr. 
Stanley Marchant was on the spot as a sort of organ 
obbligatist in a programme that contained two 
orchestral transcriptions of Bach organ solos! Yet a 
few seasons ago when an organ solo was given 
regularly on one night in each week, it was received 
with acclamation. If the organ ever was the king 
of instruments, it has long since been dethroned 
and sent packing. 

Those of us who have looked to the gramophone 
to effect something in the way of a restoration have 
been disappointed. Our best players have been 
engaged, and have done their part as we knew they 
would. The panegyrists in the monthly catalogues 
have excelled themselves with blurb about the 


[cor comments of “ K. K.’’ and some recent 


‘‘ king of instruments,” ‘“ swelling strains,” ‘ rolling 


grandeur,” ‘“‘ echoes in the cathedral aisles,” and all 
the rest of it. Yet the fact remains that really 
first-rate organ records (equal, that is, to the average 
chamber music or orchestral specimen) may be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand—and even 
then there will probably be a spare digit. 

Bad recording matters more in the case of the 
organ than of any other instrument. The difference 
between the tone of a good piano and that of the 
more or less banjoised instrument heard via the 
gramophone is obvious to every listener; and most 
people have sufficient first-hand acquaintance with 
the sound ot an orchestra to make good, mentally, the 
worst defeets in an orchestral record. But only a 
smallish proportion of folk hear a fine church organ 
regularly—for reasons that are obvious and outside 
the scope of this article. As a result of their 
ignorance of the instrument and its repertory, the 
rank and file of gramophonists who turn on the 
mixture of smear, fog, and blast, labelled Toccata 
and Fugue by Bach, played by Dr. Archibald Thake 
in Bungay Cathedral, think (why shouldn’t they ?) 
that the combined efforts of Bach, the organ builder, 
and Dr. Thake, backed up by a ten-seconds echo, 
can produce nothing better than just that particular 
brand of noise. It may be argued that organ 
recording has improved, and that it will improve 
still more. Possibly ; but the improvement must be 
limited by certain obstacles. These are::(1) that 
ten-seconds echo ; (2) the disposition of the average 
church and cathedral organ—e.g., part in the triforium, 
part in an organ chamber, a few pipes round the 
corner, or on the screen—which makes it impossible 
to select and focus just the registration required ; 
and (3) the present inability of the gramophone to 
reproduce diapason tone. Nos. 1 and 2 are, of 
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course, insuperable. Scientists may get over No. 3. 
If they don’t, even the best of records will fail 
because they will not be giving us the one tonal 
effect that distinguishes the organ from every other 
medium. No amount of brilliant reproduction of 
reed or wood-wind stops can take its place. Indeed, 
the more reedy the general effect (however good as 
such) the less like an organ will be the result. 

Yet even this misrepresentation on the tonal side 
would be tolerable if the musical texture were 
reproduced clearly. Gramophonists who happen to 
be organists cannot realise fully the deficiency of the 
recording in this respect ; they know the music too 
well. I recently tried to put myself in the place of 
the gramophonist who knows nothing about the 
organ and its music. I put ona series of average 
records of Bach organ solos, and did my best to 
imagine myself ignorant of the music. I was not 
very successful, of course, but I managed to clean the 
mental slate sufficiently to realise that to the 
uninitiated the records would have been a mere 
travesty. They could hardly be otherwise, seeing that 
in most of them the part least adequately represented 
was that of the pedal—which, remember, is usually 
something more than a mere bass. It has a far 
more definitely thematic—even melodic—character 
than the bass in an orchestral work. A few years 
ago gramophonists complained bitterly and rightly 
when the bass part in an orchestral work was missing 
or weak ; complaint should be louder still about the in- 
adequate reproduction of the pedal bass in organ music. 

Another adverse factor in church and cathedral 
recording is the noise of the traffic outside. It may 
be indefinite, but it is persistent, and the humming 
background it sets up is a serious drawback. 

Is there a way out? I hold that there is, and 
I have no doubt that it has already occurred to the 
recording companies. They may be hard at work 
on it even now. On the other hand, they may not, 
in which case it is the job of the gramophonist to 
prod them into activity. 

The way out is surely the specially-built organ in 
a specially-constructed recording room. I know the 
companies will say at once that the public demand 
is for records made in famous cathedrals and churches. 
If there were only one public, this argument might 
stand. But there are several, and in this connection 
the public that matters most (not only artistically 
but even more commercially) is the one that wants the 
music. If they can have the odour of sanctity thrown 
in, well and good, but they don’t want it as the main 
constituent, with the music a mere “also1an.’’ For, 
after all, when you have bought one six-and-sixpence 
worth of ecclesiastical surroundings, you have bought 
pretty well the lot. One tonal muddle is very much 
like another. No; in the long run the companies 
must depend on the musical gramophonist, and the 
sooner the organ side of their output is designed to 
catch and hold him the better. 


A studio organ, then, without a redundant stop 
(experience shows that duplicates mostly blur) ; 
possessing what is still rare in English organs, though 
the German organs of Bach’s day had it, a pedal organ 
well supplied with telling stops of 8ft. and 4ft. 
pitch ; a carefully-designed set of adjustable pistons, 
so that a player can produce his effects without 
hitch, hustle, or help from a bystander; and a 
studio with just enough echo to enrich and warm, 
and not enough to confuse. Given these conditions, 
I am sure that organ records will appeal not only to 
the large public that really likes the instrument 
(partly for its associations, partly for itself, and not 
least as the medium for many of the finest thoughts 
of Bach, Franck, Mendelssohn, and a few other 
great men), but also to many hundreds of organists 
and students. A large proportion of these are 
working in remote centres, under conditions that 
give them little chance of tuition. They could have 
no better lessons than those provided by a steady 
stream of records of the best things in the organ 
repertory, played by our unsurpassed English 
organists, and with clear reproduction of such details 
as phrasing, rhythm, and touch (vitally important 
where so mechanical an instrument is concerned). 
There are also thousands of folk living in villages 
and small towns where no good organ and/or player 
exists. They have the wireless, it is true; but we 
know how poor the transmission of organ music is 
unless an exceptional receiving set is on hand. To 
all these folk first-rate organ records would be a 
boon. 

Having mentioned the repertory, I must add that 
a great deal of fine stuff has not yet been tapped. 
We have had little Bach beyond the more hackneyed 
items (which are not always, or even often, the very 
best of the old man), no Rheinberger, no Reger 
(I think), hardly any Karg-Elert, not enough Franck 
or Mendelssohn, only one work of Liszt (the 
tremendous Fantasy and Fugue, or at all events the 
Fugue alone on “ Ad nos,” should certainly be 
recorded), no Louis Vierne, very little Boellmann 
or Dupré, and hardly any of the best English organ 
composers old and new; and there are stacks of 
delightful old things by French, Italian, and German 
writers, contemporaries and forerunners of Bach, 
from which might be drawn a selection both 
attractive musically and instructive historically. 

In a word, there is an abundant repertory ; 
England has more fine players than any other 
country; and there is a big public—specialised 
in some ways, but well worth cultivating. The 
need now is for an instrument and a set of condi- 
tions that will produce organ records as good in 
their kind as are chamber music and orchestral. 
The company that meets this need promptly and 
handsomely will be able to shake hands with itself 
over the result. 

HARVEY GRACE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE anp THE SINGER 


(Continued ) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Some Radio Experiences—and Some Advice 


to my crystal set, at an hour when it is not 

my custom to do so—it was somewhere about 
lunch time, I fancy—and found myself listening to 
a remarkably fine rendering of a well-known Puccini 
aria. I recognised the voice at once (but don’t 
intend for a reason to mention here the name of the 
singer), and decided at the same instant that it 
could not possibly be proceeding from an actual 
performance at 2LO. Then came to my ears the 
sound of ever so slight an undercurrent of buzzing 
tone, not loud enough to interfere with the music, 
but palpable and continuous enough to make me 
realise that what I was hearing was the well-manipu- 
lated outcome of a gramophone record. Until that 
moment I had positively not suspected the presence of 
any such intermediary, and I tried all I could to go 
on listening in the pleasant belief that, inasmuch as 
the singer had originally made the record, she was as 
good as on the spot at Savoy Hill singing to me now. 

Somewhat to my surprise, I discovered that it was 
not at all difficult to assume this oral or mental 
attitude ; and therewith was born another pleasant 
conviction, namely, that I would much rather listen 
to a good gramophone-radio performance like this 
than to many of the ‘“ actual ”’ efforts to do justice 
to—or should I say avoid misinterpreting ?—the 
same piece which were habitually emanating from 
the B.B.C. studio. 

Yet I am not sure that this illusion would always 
have been practicable ; 2.e., that the transmission of a 
gramophone record by wireless two or three years 
ago would have been equally pure and unimpeded. 
If not, it is only one of the many improvements that 
have been wrought of late in the direction of micro- 
phone operations. We know, of course, to what 
extent these ingenious advances have tended to help 
both singer and speaker since the early days of the 
radio era. There is no comparison to be made 
between what was done then and what can be done 
now. The amplifying process and the rest of the 
mechanical gadgets that the intervening engineer can 
bring to bear have completely altered the aspect of 
the entire operation. Experience ‘‘on both sides 
of the microphone” has also done a great deal. 
The same old excuses for blemishes and blunders 
are no longer frequent. Voices do not ‘‘ fade” or 
tremble or tumble off the key to anything like the 
extent that they used to. 


A** 


Ne long ago I put on the headphones attached 


Nevertheless, and despite all these ameliorations, 
I am bound to confess that most of the radio singing 
heard under the present régime is far less satisfactory 
than it ought to be—certainly far below the level 
of excellence attained on the best gramophone 
records. Why is this? Admitting that we cannot 
expect to be listening all the time to first-rate artists 
(who are rare aS well as expensive), it appears to 
me that when serious or exacting music is in the 
programme the choice of vocalists is not so felicitous 
or adequate as it should be. The changes are rung too 
frequently upon the same names. The parts in an 
opera or an oratorio are not invariably allotted to the 
right voices. Phrases and passages are misread with 
the same nonchalance that characterises the utter- 
ances of certain announcers, whose acquaintance 
with their own as well as foreign languages (notably 
as regards proper names) is obviously incomplete. 
On the whole the diction in singing has improved ; 
it is much more audible than formerly. But it is 
still wofully blurred and unrefined, marred by the 
ridiculous sounds which certain vocalists imagine to 
be the vowel tones of the English language ; while 
the consonants are still too much left to take care of 
themselves. 

The trouble is that there is no central authority 
appointed by the B.B.C. to deal with these cases— 
no one with the right, the knowledge, and the ability 
to prevent their happening. It might be done, of 
course, at rehearsal; few programmes are rehearsed 
with a sufficient margin of time allowed for inter- 
ruptions of any kind, much less for those connected 
with technique. In reality, therefore, the only 
remedy, the only means for guarding against the 
occurrence of errors of every sort, is to correct them 
beforehand. The B.B.C. is the sole institution possess- 
ing the power to accomplish this great and necessary 
reform. Will it exercise that power? I wonder. 

In the relatively insignificant critical notices that 
the papers condescend to spare for broadcast music, 
stress is often laid on the disadvantage of listening 
to singers without being able to see them. I admit 
it. You lose the magnetic influence of personality, 
of facial expression, of the more delicate and subtle 
shades of vocal nuance. But in the case of these last 
qualities, does not the fault arise very often from the 
inability of the singer to supply them ? I complained 
long ago of this lack of ‘‘ atmosphere ” in the singing 
of gramophone records, and, thanks partly to the 
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aid of the electrical process, its absence is not nearly 
so frequent as of yore. In broadcasting from the 
studio the same results ought to be obtained, and 
there are two distinguished examples to prove it in 
Sir George Henschel and Sir Walford Davies. When 
you listen to them—the one singing, the other 
speaking—you feel as if they were there actually with 
you ; nay more, they seem to be exclusively address- 
ing themselves to you and you do not lose a syllable 
that they utter. 

Naturally it is not so easy to convey this impression 
or illusion (for it is both) from the concert-room. We 
know that; and we know, moreover, that one 
concert-room can serve a great deal better than 
another for broadcasting purposes. But neither 
excuse will explain the immeasurable difference 
between one singer and another when heard on the 
same occasion from the same room. I mention as a 
case in point the performance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn 
of Praise, radioed from the Bishopsgate Institute 
one night early in October. While Mr. Frank 
Titterton came over distinctly and strongly in all 
respects, Miss Isobel Baillie was merely distinct ; 
her pure soprano sounding singularly thin and, as it 
seemed, incapable of giving power to the head notes 
or rising to the necessary climaxes of religious fervour. 
Skill in characterisation and variety of tone-colour 
are things that I never expect from the average 
wireless singer. Anyhow, I very rarely encounter 
them. 

Then there is the question of the programmes— 
that eternal problem which worries musical listeners- 
in almost as badly as the unemployment problem 
troubles the nation. It is one of the subjects on 
which we cannot possibly all think alike, since it 
depends entirely upon the taste of the individual. 
Consideration for others besides ourselves is therefore 
requisite. Personally I dislike vaudeville as a rule 
exceedingly, and, like His Majesty the King, ‘‘ I hate 
jazz.’ But this does not blind me to the fact that 
there are hundreds of thousands of people who are 
extremely fond of both, and whose penchants have 
to be catered for by the B.B.C. They are probably 
the same people who did not rejoice over the generous 
and beneficial allowance from the Promenade Concerts 
that I enjoyed by radio during the recent season. 
Well, I am sorry for them. I also regret, however, 
that the opening up of another new station for the 
London region has not yet resulted in a better sub- 
division of the evening programmes, so as to avoid 
the simultaneous supply of selections of the same type 
and to secure the requisite alternative schemes for 
suiting as far as possible both extremes of taste. 

Finally, I would like to register an emphatic vote 
at Savoy Hill against the unlimited quantity of 
right-down bad voices and bad singing that are 
permitted to assault the ear in course of a week’s 
broadcasting. I would say, ‘“‘ Allow vaudeville by 
all means, if you must ; but please do exercise some 


sort of discretion as to the kinds of vocal noise that 
you accord the liberty of sheltering under it.”” I know 
something about the music hall, and have done ever 
since I was a youngster. I heard every “lion 
comique ’’ we had, from George Leybourne and the 
Great Vance down to Albert Chevalier, who was, in his 
line, a greater artist than any we have to-day. But 
never have I heard such shouting, such howling, such 
hideous attempts to imitate the American artiste, 
coloured or white, as I have endured through sheer 
curiosity from 2LO. Where these people come from 
I have not the vaguest idea; but I do know that 
there can be no need to employ their services in the 
sacred name of vaudeville. They should be banished 
forthwith and for evermore. An ugly or discordant 
voice is a bad example for young people, and should 
never be tolerated by a body that sets out primarily 
to educate and improve the taste of the masses. 


THE SAVOY PRODIGALS’ RETURN. 


After all “‘there’s no place like” the Savoy 
Theatre for the Savoy operas. They sound more at 
home there than anywhere else. Not even the meta- 
morphosis that lavish outlay has wrought both in 
structure and décor can alter one’s sensation that 
this is truly the theatre which witnessed the birth 
of all, or nearly all, the delightful progeny of W. 8. 
Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. Mr. Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte’s company was long overdue; but when it 
did come back it came surrounded by an atmosphere 
and a halo of glory. I was present at the opening of 
the original Savoy in 1881, and remember thinking 
it the prettiest, richest-looking modern theatre that 
London had had up to that time. I remember, too, 
the first production of The Gondoliers in December, 
1889, and can never forget what a dream it was of 
bright, handsome mise en scéne, of bewitching lilts 
a la Vénitienne, and delightful acting and singing by 
a glorious cast of Savoyards that included Courtice 
Pounds, Rutland Barrington, Frank Wyatt, W. H. 
Denny, Geraldine Ulmar, Jessie Bond, fosina 
Brandram, and Decima Moore, with the composer 
as usual at the conductor’s desk. 

But the revival of 1929, for the opening of the 
rebuilt house, will go down to history as a still more 
gorgeous affair. Indeed, I am not sure that any 
Gilbert and Sullivan production in the whole chronicle 
of half a century has ever been endowed with 
‘* scenery, dresses and properties ’’ on a par for mag- 
nificence with those designed for this latest reprise 
of The Gondoliers by Mr. Charles Ricketts, R.A. 
As for the house itself, I can only re-echo the general 
opinion that it far outshines in sheeny loveliness 
and jazzy satin comfort the refined interior designed 
by the late Charles Phipps for D’Oyly the First. 
But beyond that comparisons need not be carried. 
The singers of the ’eighties were hard to equal, much 
less to beat. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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HEN the radio listeners discovered that by But should we gramophone folk take any 
means of a pick-up they could add gramo- cognisance of the films themselves? Here is a 


phone records to their paraphernalia, and 
when electrical reproduction began to engage the 
attention of a largely inexperienced public, we 
gramophone folk were rather shocked as well 
as amused to note what very hazy ideas they had 
about good reproduction, and how blissfully 
ignorant they were about the conditions which 
prolonged or shortened the lives of their records. 
Their standards were frankly primitive, and even 
now it is quite usual to encounter the designer 
of an electrical reproducing machine who has 
never heard of ‘‘ needle track alignment” and 
who is satisfied with his achievement if he can 
make the record of Meale’s Storm sound like a 
storm in an organ loft. 

Our leading gramophone companies have now, 
after due deliberation, and after laying the founda- 
tions for “after sales service,” set to work to 
establish standards of electrical reproduction on 
scientific lines; but there is nothing improbable 
in the story of the provincial cinema proprietor 
who installed an electrical reprodueer in the early 
days and who found that in a year’s running 
the cost in records alone exceeded the cost of 
a human orchestra. 

With the spread of talking and singing films 
all over the country we are being drawn similarly 
but far more deeply into a still stranger world of 
alien values and unforeseen distortions. It is 
not merely that a compilation such as_ the 
Columbia ‘‘Catalogue of Film Accompanying 
Records ”’ (which afforded our Editor a rollicking 
column of derision last month) is a_ perfect 
godsend to the average cinema _ proprietor. 
That would be simply the gramophone lending 
some of its treasures to the cinema as a woman 
might lend her old frocks for the village theatricals. 
But the prevalence of theme songs for films, and 
the making of film-revues like ‘‘Movietone Follies ”’ 
or ** Hollywood Follies’ opened up a lucrative 
but agitating sideline for the gramophone companies 
who found a vast public clamouring for records of 
the tunes, from ‘“‘ Ramona” and ‘“ Sonny Boy ” 
onwards, that were associated with special film 
stars. Needless to say the average gramophone 
reproduces Sophie Tucker’s or Al Jolson’s or 
Morton Downey’s or Maurice Chevalier’s voice 
better than the amplifiers in the cinema, and 
the popularity of this comparatively recent section 
of the monthly bulletins—and special supplements 
too, for we must have our records out absolutely 
up-to-date, or even in advance—can be surmised 
by looking in gramophone dealers’ windows. 

A**2 


letter—with judicious omissions—as received from 
the publicity manager of one of the leading 
American companies’ London headquarters : 

DEAR SIR, 

My attention has been called to a notice in your journal.. - 
in which you make reference to our film “ ...”’ in a derogatory 
manner. 

I should like to know how long it is since you took up the 
position of Film Critics, and whether my previous under- 
standing is wrong, that you were a periodical dealing only 
with the subject of gramophones and gramophone records ? 

I should much appreciate your leaving the criticism of 
films to people who understand their business, and if you 
still pursue your policy of criticising films, I shall not in future 
be able to extend you further courtesy. 


Yours very truly 


At first glance this looks like an uncommonly 
hectoring sort of letter, aggressive rather than 
splenetic ; the sort of letter in fact that we might 
have received in our very early days from one of 
the smaller recording companies which resented 
our reviewing unfavourably a record that had 
sold very well. But on a second or third reading 
you see that the fellow who wrote it was really 
indignant. He thought that a reviewer on our 
staff had been to see one of his films without 
paying for a seat and had then dared to describe 
the film as “‘ bad’’; just as if a recording company 
had sent in a record for review, only to see in the 
next number of THE GRAMOPHONE that our reviewer 
thought it a “bad” record. As a matter of fact 
these were not the circumstances in which the 
‘‘ derogatory ’ (can you beat it?) reference was 
made. It was made, whether deliberately or 
casually, by a reviewer who happens to be a keen 
film-goer and who might equally well have referred 
in a derogatory way to a novel that he had read 
and paid for. 

But that is not the point. The real difficulty 
that has to be faced is that the film industry in 
this country is organised on different lines from 
the gramophone industry, and the _ recent 
convergence of interests on the plane of sound- 
reproduction has brought the two industries into 
embarrassed contact. The propaganda and general 
publicity of the films are more thorough than those 
of the gramophone world; the way in which a 
not outstandingly good specimen of American 
film can be put across the British public extorts 
admiration. But it is important to remember 
that films are far more costly to produce than 
records, and that they have only the life of a 
fox-trot. When they have been launched in 
London and released into the provinces their job 
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is done ; they are not put into general catalogues for 
the steady enjoyment of admirers year after year, and 
it is rarer for a film to be revived than a stage play. 
The quite obvious consequence is that all films 
are hits or “ flops”’; except for isolated efforts, such 
as that of the Avenue Pavilion in Shaftesbury 
Avenue, no films are shown which are artistically 
(culturally, if you will) on the level of the serious 
records reviewed in these pages every month. The 
films have no classics in any real sense of the word. 
“‘The Nibelungs”’ for instance—one of the films 
that was thought worthy of revival—made a poor 
show of art and good taste compared with the 
Wagnerian records which we have by the dozen in our 
catalogues. Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Beethoven film 
may set a new standard—with the help of H.M.V. 
the idea is conceivable—but the vulgarity of those 
American lives of composers that were shown in this 
country not long ago still lingers in the memory. 
Readers of the monthly Close-Up will not need to be 
told that there are many acute minds searching cease- 
lessly for anything in the films shown to the British 
public that can honestly be praised by the standards 
which we apply to literature or painting or music. 
That surely is the sad fact. We know that films 
can and very rarely do contribute to art, but we 
know that we who frequent cinemas are from long 
habit asking from films nothing but crude emotions, 


crude thrills, music-hall humour, distractions for our 
tired or idle minds. And how generously we 
are catered for! How efficiently the exhibitors 
gauge our wants, how cunningly they satisfy us, 
how apolaustically ! 

Therefore, the cynical truculence of our corre- 
spondent’s last paragraph fades into common sense. 
In paraphrase he says ‘*‘ You have standards for 
criticising gramophone records. Stick to them 
by all means. But leave the criticism of films to 
people who understand their business and do not 
write derogatorily of any well-booked films, however 
bad. In fact do not criticise at all, merely describe 
and praise, because otherwise I shall not be able to 
invite you to trade shows.”’ 


Isn’t that so ingenuous that one rather likes it ? 

Our readers do not need to be reminded that 
popular success is not a criterion of value ; that 
millions of people can buy records of a song without 
making it a good song and millions can pay to see a 
talking film without conferring upon it any distinction 
but that of popularity. But none the less the song 
may be good of its kind and so may the film. The 
odd thing—a thing upon which the progress of 
civilisation ultimately depends—is that the good and 
the beautiful can sometimes be Box Office Successes. 


C.58. 


National Gramophonic Societys Notes 


[All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, N.G.S., 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1.] 


Next Meeting. 

A meeting of the Society will be held at Murdoch’s Salons, 
463, Oxford Street, London, on Wednesday, November 13th, 
at 6.30 p.m., for the purpose of playing over the new records. 


Old Stock. 


The disposal of the old stock of N.G.S. records at 58, Frith 
Street was rapidly carried out as soon as the October number 
of THE GRAMOPHONE was published : so much did the demand 
exceed the supply that a great deal of money was reluctantly 
returned to those who had to be disappointed. Itis proposed to 
bring out a new catalogue of N.G.S. records before Christmas. 


New Records. 


The group of four ‘cello records reviewed last month is now 
ready for distribution. On Nos. 131, 132, Professor Georges 
Pitsch and String Quartet have recorded Vivaldi’s Sonate en 
Concert No. 5 in E minor (arranged by Vincent d’Indy), the 
fourth side being occupied by three old tunes, Golden Slumbers, 
An Ancient Lullaby, and My Love’s an Arbutus, played by John 
Barbirolli (’cello) and Ethel Bartlett. These two players have 
also recorded on Nos. 133, 134 Bach’s ’Cello Sonata in G major. 

These four records are recommended with some confidence 
to all members who like ’cello music. Similarly the Society 
has been lucky to secure the services of Kathleen Long (piano) 
and René le Roy (flute) for a group of three records which will 
contain a Bach Flute Sonata and a Handel Flute Sonata, with 
the addition of a charming Danse de la Chévre, which Honegger 
composed especially for M.le Roy. These records will probably 
not be ready for distribution till December. 


The Programme. 

With regard to future recording the Advisory Committee 
has approved of the following programme, but since experience 
has shown that the difficulty of finding the right players and 
also of avoiding duplication with the recording companies 
has rendered the labour of voting lists largely futile, it is not 
proposed to ask members to vote on this list, though any 
comments which they care to make in writing to the secretary 
will be welcomed and duly considered. 


Bax . Quartet in G major. 
BRAHMS . Piano Trio in OC minor, Op. 101. 
Piano Quartet in G minor, Op. 25. 
Violin Sonata in G major, Op. 78. 
HAYDN Piano Sonata in C minor. 
String Quartet in C major, Op. 54, 
No. 2. 
String Quartet in E flat major, 
Op. 76, No. 6 
IRELAND Violin Sonata in A minor. 
MOZART . Another Piano Sonata 
String Quintet in G minor (516). 
SCHUMANN Violin Sonata in A minor. 
SIBELIUS String Quartet, Voces Intimaz 
WOLF Italian Serenade for String Quartet. 


MATTHEW LOCKE 


Orchestral Records. 

It is to be hoped that a group of orchestral records will also 
be practicable, and an announcement will be made as soon as 
arrangements are sufficiently advanced to justify it. 


Sixth String Quartet (1630). 
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SOME BRAHMS RECORDS. 


A. C. PRAEGER. 


He was the son of a musician in the Hamburg Theatre 

Orchestra, from whom he received his earliest musical 
instruction. Brahms is the third person of the “ Trinity of 
B.’s”’ of German music—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms—whose 
influence, it is safe to predict, will dominate music so long as 
music remains the art of appealing to the intelligence and 
emotions through the medium of the ear. Despite the efforts 
in some directions to substitute mere cleverness—which may 
attract the eye but which ignores the ear—for intrinsic beauty 
and worth, the ear is and will remain the final arbiter. 
Schumann, whose critical powers and insight were remarkable, 
attaining in some instances to a degree of prophecy, hailed 
Brahms as “the great composer of the future.” But it was 
not the ‘‘ new German school’’ or the “‘ school of the future ”’ 
(which made Wagner its idol and absolute music its aim) to 
which Schumann referred. 


Jite was th BRAHMS was born at Hamburg in 1833. 


Brahms, whilst possessed of originality of thought and 
emotional expression, took his stand upon systematic classical 
forms, and it is as a classicist that he is regarded amongst 
musicians. The writer is old enough to recall the controversies 
which animated the followers of Wagner and the admirers of 
Brahms in the early ’seventies, but a comparison of the two 
men and their music is not possible, seeing that Wagner's 
fame is founded on his dramatic works—a department of 
musical composition Brahms left untouched. 


That the knowledge of, and appreciation for, the works of 
Brahms has steadily increased in this country is testified by 
the programmes of the classical concerts of the last thirty or 
forty years, whilst no singer of any status would neglect a 
group of Brahms’s songs in a recital programme. 


It is encouraging to note that by means of the gramophone 
some very comprehensive Brahms programmes may be 
arranged. Through the enterprise of the two leading recording 
companies three of the four symphonies are already available 
(some of these in duplicate, so that a choice in the matter of 
performance may be exercised)—the Violin Concerto and the 
Variations on a theme by Haydn. These form a generous 
proportion of the purely orchestral music and encourage the 
hope that ere long the overtures may be added to the list. 
The chamber music has also received attention at the hands 
of the recorders, but there is some unnecessary duplication 
here which of necessity leads to the omission of other equally 
important works. 


But here the National Gramophonic Society steps in and 
provides some excellent records of the String Sextet in G, 
Op. 36, the Trio for Piano, Violin, and Horn, and the Piano 
Quartet in C minor, which do not appear in any of the other 
catalogues. The Hungarian Dances, originally arranged as 
pianoforte duets, were amongst the first of Brahms’s composi- 
tions to gain popularity in this country, through the medium 
of Joachim, who transcribed several for violin and piano and 
played them in this form at his recitals. Some of them have 
been arranged for orchestra and were frequently included in 
the programmes of the old promenade concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall, and, in fact, at most of the orchestral concerts throughout 
the country. 


As befits the doyen of the gramophone record manufacturers, 
H.M.V. has a larger and more varied list of Brahms’s records, 
but Columbia is not far behind, and supplies some which are 
not included in the older company’s catalogue. 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68, played by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski. H.M.V. 
D 1499-1503, 12in., 6s. 6d. each. 


The balance between wind and strings is much better in 
this than in most orchestras, owing to the much larger propor- 
tion of the latter. The brass is of very fine quality and is heard 
in correct proportion ; even in the ff tuttis the strings are well 
able to hold their own. A word of special praise is due to 
the timpanist, who is a most unassertive individual. In some 
cases he might make his presence more fully appreciated, but 
he is always dead in tune and right on the beat. He is indeed 
rara avis amongst timpanists. 


The strings, generally, are superb, particularly the violas, 
cellos, and basses, and so far as I can determine, the basses 
are not reinforced by any wind instrument as an aid to clearer 
recording. If they are it is so cleverly managed as to pass 
my ear at any rate. The tone of the violins is sonorous and 
massive, but at times there is a slight muzziness which I 
imagine is due partly to reverberation and partly to excessive 
vibrato. This last is sometimes distinctly compromising to 
their intonation. 

A greater regard might have been paid to the pp’s, but 
after all this is said there remains a masterpiece of recording, 
and it is small wonder if people abstain from concert-going— 
with its attendant inconveniences—when with such records. 
one can bring the best performances into one’s own home. 

I cannot pass from this delightful series of records without. 
calling attention to the reproduction of the pizzicato notes for 
the ’cellos in the lovely Allegretto (third movement). They 
are recognisable as musical sounds, in contrast to the dull 
snap so often heard, not only on a gramophone record, but. 
in reality. The repeat in this movement is omitted. 

Another recording of thissymphony by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Abendroth (H.M.V. D1454-8, 
12in., 6s. 6d. each), is in some respects to be preferred to the 
above-mentioned. There is not the massiveness of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, but it is a more homogeneous perform- 
ance. There is a greater refinement in the tone generally, 
which is particularly noticeable in the oboes and clarinets, 
and there is more attention to nuances. There is an impression 
of immensity and spectacular effect in the American orchestra’s. 
performance which is intriguing, but I consider the L.S.O., 
whilst on a smaller scale, surpasses the other in refinement, 
dead certainty of intonation, and observation of light and 
shade. Abendroth’s interpretation of the score certainly 
impresses me more than Stokowski’s. The recording in 
both instances is of the highest order. 

Columbia’s record was made by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Weingartner (L2145—9, 12in., 6s. 6d. 
each, in album). The playing and recording are very good 
indeed, but after the record of the Philadelphia Orchestra it 
appears to be in miniature. One misses the immense volume of 
the strings and the climaxes seem rather tame affairs. In the 
third movement I have a strong suspicion that some of the 
cellos were playing staccato with the bow to reinforce the 
pizzicato of the remainder. The zipp of the bow on the string 
appears to be present to the detriment of the “‘ plueked ”’ tone, 
but this, when all is said, is a small matter compared with the 
general excellence of the performance and the recording. 


There is yet another recording, by Parlophone, from a 
performance by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
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by Otto Klemperer (E10807-12, 12in., 48. 6d. each). The 
playing generally is very fine and there are some interesting 
points of difference in the readings of the three German 
conductors, which, however, can only be appreciated by a 
comparison of the various records. There is a warmth of tone 
in the playing of the German orchestra—suggestive of concen- 
tration and enthusiasm—which is wanting in many of the 
performances of our best orchestras, and it is noticeable that 
the Germans contrive to play pp without any loss of quality. 
But that the technique and refinement of our best orchestral 
players is unsurpassed—I had almost said unapproached— 
by those of any nation, is a demonstrable fact, and I attribute 
the aloofness and reserve in some of their performances to our 
insular and somewhat phlegmatic outlook. The modern 
gramophone record displays these differences of temperament 
and atmosphere in a life-like manner. Parlophone employs six 
discs against five each of the H.M.V. and Columbia recordings, 
but even so, there is a saving of 5s. 6d. in the cost. 


Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73, played by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Damrosch. Col. 
L.2151—5, 12in., 6s. 6d. each. 


I consider this is rather disappointing. The playing is like 
that of a good amateur orchestra, but has none of the finesse 
and assuredness of a highly-trained professional combination. 
The wind is good—especially the wood-wind; the oboe is 
delightful and his playing in the fourth movement is well 
worth hearing. The recording is excellent throughout, the 
shortcomings being the joint efforts of the players and con- 
ductor. New York should visit Berlin and London for a 
few hints ! 


Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98, played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Abendroth. H.M.V. 
1265-70, 12in., 6s. 6d. each. 


The playing is distinguished by clarity and brilliance. The 
quality of tone is very fine and is faithfully reproduced. The 
precision of the strings and their absolute correctness of 
intonation—even on the topmost rungs of the leger-line 
ladder—is delightful. The only thing which does not seem to 
** come off ”’ is the trianyle in the third movement. Undoubtedly 
his presence is felt, but it is not distinguishable. The second 
movement is the one which will probably find the most 
universal acceptance. The tender pathos of the subject, with 
its rich colouring, will make an instant appeal, whereas it may 
require several hearings to grasp the innate beauty of the 
lengthy final movement. The recording is truly magnificent. 


Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a, played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Casals. 
H.M.V. D1376—8, 12in., 6s. 6d. each. 


These records are a threefold revelation. They show us 
the eminent Spanish ‘cellist in the réle of conductor, the 
London Symphony Orchestra playing at the top of its form 
—I have never heard them play with greater distinction— 
and recording, such as makes one wonder if the limit of 
perfection has not been reached. The quality of the tone of 
the L.S.O. wind is unsurpassed by that of any orchestra I 
know—particularly the horns and brass—and a performance 
such as this entitles them to speak with their enemies—and 
friends—in any gate. I would particularly call attention to 
the playing of the third horn in the third variation. The tone- 
quality and phrasing are such as almost make one weep for 
joy! A good deal of room is taken up on the records by the 
pauses between the movements, and on the fifth side rather 
more than a third of the surface is blank. At first one is 
inclined to cavil at the seeming waste of space—which is 
charged for—but on consideration one realises that the recording 
has been so carefully managed that there is no break in any 
of the movements and that the interval between the variations 
is about the same as that required to turn the record and 
change the needle. Thus a fine sense of continuity is preserved. 


All repeats are played in full. I consider that these records 


would be cheap at any price. 


One word with regard to correct pitch. The speed indication 
is, as usual, 78 revolutions per minute. The chorale and 
variations 1, 4, 5, and 8 are reproduced at the correct pitch 
at the speed indicated, but variations 2, 3, 6, 7 and the Finale 
are so much sharper in pitch that it becomes necessary to 
lessen the speed to 77} r.p.m. in order to maintain the correct 
pitch. This is a little nicety which will probably pass 
unobserved by 99 per cent. of listeners, but to the odd one, 
afflicted with a sense of absolute pitch, it is distressing. Both 
H.M.V. and the Columbia records are frequently at fault in this 
particular, and it behoves both companies to give the matter 
serious attention. That it is not an insurmountable difficulty 
is shown, I think, by the records issued by the National 
Gramophonic Society. I have examined a whole series of these 
records and have failed to discover any such discrepancy in 
pitch. 


Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77, played by Kreisler, with the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra, under the conductorship of 
Leo Blech. H.M.V. DB1120—-4, 12in., 8s. 6d. each. 


The soloist was in very fine form when this record was made ; 
his tone is wonderfully full and pure. He gives us some superb 
playing in the cadenza, which, by the way, is in keeping with 
the subject-matter of the movement, and not, as is sometimes 
the case, a mere display of fireworks. The orchestral parts are 
magnificently played. This orchestra demontrates that it is 
possible to record a pianissimo. The oboe solo at the opening 
of the second movement is exquisitely phrased, but the tone 
of the instrument is rather on the coarse side. I have noticed 
this tendency to coarseness of tone amongst German oboists. 
Our own players are much better in this respect, but I have 
never heard such perfect tone-quality and phrasing on this 
very unequal instrument as those of the late M. Dubruc, the 
principal oboe of the old Halle orchestra, some fifty years ago. 
In one place in the last movement Kreisler’s tone appears to 
become tubby for a few bars and devoid of resonance, but this 
only serves to accentuate the super-excellence of the rest. 
(On the reverse of the fifth record a Romance by Schumann, 
for violin with piano accompaniment, is recorded.) 


Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77, Szigeti with the Halle Orchestra. 
Col. L2265-9, 6s. 6d. each. 


There is a good deal of variation in the speeds required to 
reproduce these records at the correct pitch. This matter of 
pitch is becoming an intolerable nuisance. A great many 
listeners are probably oblivious to the variations of pitch 
between the records—and in many cases between the two 
sides of the same record—but some of us are afflicted with a 
sense of pitch which is tortured by these discrepancies. 


There is some very fine playing by the soloist and the 
orchestra. The Cadenza is rather more showy than that played 
by Kreisler in the H.M.V. record, but it is not so well in keeping 
with the character of the movement. In the second movement 
the tone of the oboe is so strident as to suggest over-amplifica- 
tion. It is perhaps well to mention that, in the Eulenberg 
miniature score with which this was followed, on page 91 a 
passage which belongs to the oboe and which is played by the 
oboe, is wrongly printed for the flute. On the reverse of the last 
record the Adagio from the Violin Sonata No. 3 in D minor, in 
which Szigeti is joined by Kurt Ruhrseitz on the piano, is 
recorded. The playing of this movement is extremely beautiful, 
which increases one’s regret that about two inches from the 
edge of the record, in a passage for the piano alone, some 
extraneous sounds are sufficiently audible to disturb one’s 
sense of enjoyment. 


Two Hungarian Dances. Col. 5466, 10in., 3s. 


The Halle Orchestra, under the direction of Sir Hamilton 
Harty, gives a sparkling performance of Nos. 5 and 6—two 
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of the most popular of these ever-green dances. No. 5 has 
been transposed to G minor from its original key (F sharp minor) 
and No. 6 to D from its original key (D flat major). The 
tonal reproduction is very fine—as good as could be desired. 
I think the rubato is rather overdone. A great deal of latitude 
in this respect is displayed by different conductors, but I have 
a vivid recollection of hearing both of these numbers played 
by Joachim, who would certainly have had the correct manner 
of performance direct from his friend, the composer. In No. 6 
the cadence of the first section (which is many times repeated) 
is slightly altered from the original (piano duet) version, a 
copy of which I have by me. The Free Trade Hall, in which 
these records were made was empty, presumably, the resonance 
being very remarkable. Seventy-eight is given as the speed, but 
I find that 77 (on my H.M.V. instrument) gives the correct 
pitch. 


Pianoforte Quintet in F minor, Op. 34, played by Harold Bauer 
with the Flonzaley Quartet. H.M.V. DB970-4, 12in., 
8s. 6d. each. 


At first sight the cost of these five records would appear 
prohibitive, but it must be borne in mind that one is obtaining 
a permanent musical photograph of one of the finest combina- 
tions of interpretative artists ever known, at about the price 
of three stalls for a single performance. Furthermore this 
superb quartet of string players is about to be disbanded, if 
the process of disintegration has not already taken place, 
and though H.M.V. may have some more of their records up 
their sleeve for issue later on, the melancholy fact remains that 
the Flonzaley Quartet will cease to exist. 


The individual playing and ensemble throughout this quintet 
is remarkably fine and is equalled by the recording. There is 
not a bad note anywhere, and the timbre of the various instru- 
ments is very faithfully reproduced. It will become apparent 
to every listener that Bauer is an exceptionally fine ensemble 
player. He never allows the piano to predominate unduly, but 
succeeds in blending with the strings, instead of standing apart, 
as is so often the case when the piano is combined with strings. 
The explanation of this probably lies in the fact that Bauer 
is himself a virtuoso on the violin which was at first his instru- 
ment. It is related that when on a recital tour in the States 
with Kreisler (who is a very able performer on the piano) at 
one town they changed places, and Bauer played the violin to 
the accompaniment of Kreisler at the piano. Anyway, Bauer’s 
playing in this quintet displays a knowledge of, and sympathy 
with, the temperament of the string players, which is not 
common amongst pianists. 


Another fine recording of the Piano Quintet is that by 
Columbia of the Lener Quartet with Mme Loeser-Lebert as 
pianist (L.2040—44, 6s. 6d. each). The performance is for 
the most part very good, but there might have been more 
attention to shading and nuance. Some of the ’cello tone 
in the first movement is nasal and strongly suggestive of 
megaphone tone. To compensate for this, the viola has recorded 
very finely in the second movement—the tone is magnificent. 
The invigorating Scherzo is played with plenty of verve, and 
is in fact the best of the movements in this performance. 


A very excellent set of records is that of the Clarinet Quintet, 
Op. 115, played by Charles Draper and the Lener Quartet. 
(Columbia L2228-32, 6s. 6d. each, in album.) This is a very 
beautiful work beautifully performed. Draper’s tone and 
phrasing are superb, and the ensemble is very fine. The last 
movement is in the form of a theme with variations—a form 
in which Brahms excelled. This will probably be the favourite 
with a majority of listeners. 


Mention must now be made of three chamber music works 
issued by the National Gramophonic Society to which a 
passing reference was made earlier in this article. It has been 
claimed for Brahms that in the department of chamber music 


composition he was without a rival. This may be controversial 
as it is well known that in musical matters it is only necessary 
for one authority to express an opinion, whereupon another 
authority will arise and endeavour to controvert all that 
authority No. 1 has laid down. But it is safe to say that in 
these days Brahms is accepted as one of the greatest masters in 
the realm of chamber music. With the facilities provided by 
the gramophone and the many excellent modern records of the 
most distinguished interpreters, there is no need to rely on 
the dicta of any soi-disant authority. Those interested can 
procure, at comparatively small cost, faithful records and the 
invaluable miniature scores, and become authorities unto 
themselves. 


String Sextet in G, Op. 36. N.G.S. 105-8, 12in. 


At the given speed of 78 the pitch is accurate. This applies 
to each of the records. The sextet is recorded by the Spencer 
Dyke Quartet with James Lockyer and Edward Robinson. 


The ensemble is excellent, and the playing is neat and 
expressive. The tone of the first violin leaves something to 
be desired in places, particularly in its higher register. I do 
not think that this is any way due to the recording as the 
tone of the other instruments is very faithfully reproduced. 
With the exception of the omission of two repeats the work 
is recorded in full. 


Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60, N.G.S. 88-91, 12in. 


In this the Spencer Dyke Quartet is joined by Miss Olive 
Bloom, who is responsible for some very excellent work at the 
piano, the tone of which is exceptionally good. The ensemble 
again is excellent, and there is some brilliant and expressive 
playing. The third movement, Andante, is very beautiful, 
and all the performers realise this and rise to the occasion. 
The tone of the violin is again the least satisfactory feature. 


Trio for Piano, Violin, and Horn, Op. 40. N.G.S. 65-8, 12in. 


This is recorded from the performance by Spencer Dyke, 
Aubrey Brain, and York Bowen, who make a fine combination. 
It is a beautiful work and has some really delightful moments. 
The Scherzo provides some neat, crisp playing which is, however, 
lacking in vitality. The third movement, Adagio mesto, is 
very beautiful, albeit somewhat gloomy. The violin and horn 
seem rather over-burdened with the strain of sadness—thke 
pianist alone seems able to bear up. The recording is excellent. 


Sonata in E minor for ’Cello and Piano, Op. 38, played by 
Beatrice Harrison and Gerald Moore. H.M.V. D1380-2, 
6s. 6d. each. 


This is very delightful, the playing is neat and precise, and 
the piano tone has recorded exceptionally well. There is some 
very effective writing in the development section of the first 
movement, in which the downward arpeggio chords for the 
*cello reinforce the ff chords for the piano in a remarkable 
manner. The second movement, in the form of a minuet and 
trio, with its joyous theme and fanciful trio will probably 
prove the favourite. 


Sonata for Violin and Piano, No. 2, in A, Op. 100, played by 
Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel. H.M.V. B3098-3100, 
10in., 3s. each. 


These two artists combine very happily as duettists and give 
a very pleasurable performance of this sonata. The perform- 
ance generally is excellent, but there is an occasional tendency 
to harshness of tone, suggesting that in an endeavour to secure 
volume the quality has suffered. The pianist omits the 
184th bar altogether, but there is no sense of loss. 
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Pianoforte Sonata in F minor, Op. 5, played by Percy Grainger. 
Col. L1954-7, 12in., 6s. 6d. each. 


The speed indication on the label gives 80, but on my 
instrument (which is carefully tested and adjusted before the 
testing of any record) this is much too sharp, and I have to 
reduce the speed to 77} in order to obtain the correct pitch. 
It is pleasing to note that there is no difference of pitch between 
the various records. There is a cut of 24 bars in the second 
movement, from the eighty-fifth bar (including the repeat of 
the first section, which is played). There is no sense of loss 
here as the bars which are omitted are in reality a repeat— 
printed out in the copy. Otherwise, with the exception of the 
omission of some repeats, the work is recorded in full. This is 
an early work, and whilst it contains much of real interest to 
the musician, it is rather spun-out and is hardly likely to be 
easily assimilated by the non-technical music-lover. There is 
some very expressive and delicate playing, particularly in the 
second and third movements, but there is also a fair sprinkling 
of wrong notes, especially in the first movement. Considering 
the massive proportions of this there is not much cause for 
wonderment. 


m 


“NOS AMIS 


HAVE had the greatest, liveliest pleasure in examining 
| the new series of records intended to teach ‘real French,’’ 
which Professor J. J. Findlay has produced, in collabora- 
tion with the Director and child actors of the Théatre du 


Petit Monde, in Paris, with the Gregg Publishing Co. and the - 


Columbia Co., who issue the records on six double-sided light 
blue discs (L2323 to 2328). The price of the set in a case, 
with the book Nos Amis Frangais, is 46s. The book alone 
{a first-year reader containing the text of the records, in 
French only, with additional matter, and some charming 
illustrations) costs 2s. 6d. in paper, 3s. in cloth. The book 
Modern Language Learning, which explains the basis of teaching 
as Professor Findlay, after 40 years’ research, has established 
it, costs 5s. The address of the Gregg Co. is Kern House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. There are, by the way, also two records 
in Esperanto (6s. each), and a shilling book of verse and prose 
in that language, containing the text of the records and a 
chapter on grammar and word-making. 


So much for the apparatus. The principles on which the 
records are built up is well explained in a free brochure, 
Real French in the Classroom, which I recommend those most 
interested to get from the Gregg Co. Briefly, Professor Findlay 
believes in the great value of using little plays, which are easy 
to learn by heart, and in taking part in which the child speaks 
and listens much more naturally and easily than in formal 
lessons from a teacher. Children learn from children (we all 
know how wonderfully a tiny child in a strange land picks up 
the language, even before he can put it together logically in 
writing, or read a word of it). These bright episodes of natural 
everyday French life (no “‘ pens of gardeners”’ here) contain 
songs, which all who have taught or learned any language know 
are splendid helps towards confidence and good thinking, in 
short, simple phrases. The book which gives the text is all 
in French, and has some excellent notes, with dozens of well- 
drawn pictures. Children who are lucky enough to be taken 
through these plays, with the lively actions and topics of interest 
to every youngster, can very soon learn to write what they 
hear; and to this end the author adopts, instead of the 
International Phonetic Alphabet (employed, it will be 
remembered, in the Foyle and H.M.V. French courses), the 


Waltz in A flat, played by Wm. Murdoch. Col. 9274, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 

This is one of the most popular of Brahms’s lighter composi- 
tions and is played with the utmost delicacy and refinement. 
The tone of the piano is very well reproduced and one regrets 
that it is so short a movement. Mendelssohn’s Spring Song 
is used as a make-weight on the same side, and on the reverse 
Liszt’s popular Liebestrawm in A flat is recorded. The label 
gives 80 as the speed indication, but on my instrument this is 
much too sharp, and I have to reduce to 78} to get the correct 
pitch for A flat. 


Hungarian Dance, No. 2, in D minor, played by Arthur 
Catterall. Col. 9439, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

This is an excellent record and displays this capable artist 
at his best. The tone of the solo instrument is well reproduced. 
Here again the label gives 80 for the speed, but I find this is 
much too sharp and that 78 gives the correct pitch. On the 
reverse Rafi’s Cavatina, which, despite its familiarity, is always 
pleasant to listen to, particularly when interpreted by so sure 
an artist as Arthur Catterall, is well recorded. 

A. C. PRAEGER, — 


ay 


FRANCAIS” 


Gregg International Code, which is an adaptation of Gregg 
shorthand to the sounds of French. He does not think it 
advisable to give the pupil the book for a few months—until 
he has defined clearly the numerous vowel sounds of the 
language. The eye difficulty is thus removed until the ear has 
had a clear field for some time ; the ear is all-important. After 
a few months’ practice, he says, students should be able to take 
down French as heard, at 20 or 30 words a minute. It will 
be obvious that the shorthand can be applied to English also, 
and this very useful device, either for business or private use, 
will be added to one’s list of accomplishments. 

The records, apart from the songs, which please me very 
much, are full of all manner of things to notice, and a good 
teacher can get a tremendous amount of value out of them. 
The idea of learning a language by acting a play in it, by 
imitation, that is, presents itself to any child as not only 
natural and delightful, but sensible; and when we have 
convinced children that an educational process is not only 
simple and sensible, but a happy, growing thing, there is 
nothing to stop their learning French, or anythingelse. <A wise 
teacher is needed, of course. I think that we unfortunate 
grown-ups who did not happen to be children in the Findlay 
age could teach ourselves a great deal by listening to the records 
and checking with the book, if we had already a little knowledge 
of construction, and a good dictionary at hand. The book is 
described as a “‘ first-year” reader; that description makes us 
grown-ups sigh a little, and wish we could go back to a first- 
year of such exciting promise, with the right sort of teacher. 

Professor Findlay has power to persuade and convince. 
I want to see his system widely tried. My own small experience 
applauds his conclusion; it sounds right, because it feels 
right; and he, after 40 years, and an educational career of 
extraordinary merit and efficacy, knows he is right. Stories, 
plays, pictures, songs, slices of real French life: how else can 
we get contact with the minds of “ nos amis frangais”’ ? And 
what other object is there in learning languages ? Mr. Hoover 
and our Ramsay at Washington; we at our Findlay French 
in our small corner here—it all helps to swing the old world 
into the right grooves. Speed the work! 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
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D1673-4 (12in., 13s.).—Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stock ; Suite No. 2, for Flute and Strings 
(Bach). 

C1694-5 (12in., 9s.).—Barbirolliis Chamber Orchestra ; 


Introduction and Allegro for Strings (Elgar). 

C1697 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Kleiber : Kunstlerleben (Artist’s Life) 
Waltz (Johann Strauss). 


My old.copies of the Bach Suite have become so worn that 
I could scarcely use them, without a big effort of covering 
and mending memory. Now comes this crisp and workmanlike 
(but not quite Bach-like) set, fat and meaty, from the 
Stockyards of Chicago. I praise the mechanism, but don’t 
like to be so conscious of it. These even stresses, these 
unvaried paces, become a little monotonous. The flute 
isn’t allowed to have so much of a solo-time as it did in the 
old Columbia records or as Sir Henry gives it when he plays 
itatthe Proms. I have just been listening to my old Columbias 
and must admit that in comparison with the bright efficiency 
of Stock’s men, these pre-electrical strings sometimes sound, as 
Wodehouse somewhere says of a singer, like a dim, distant 
voice from the past, yodelling underneath a woollen blanket. 
The flautist at Chicago is a neat artist, yet not quite so natty, 
I feel, as Murehie, who played in the Columbia recording of 
long ago and who used, until this season, to enchant his 
admirers at the Proms. Now his successor, Gordon Walker, 
reveals exceptional, even exquisite powers, and has been a 
fine ornament to the season. This new recording strikes me, 
then, as a bit on the hard side, in all ways. The strings are less 
rich than in the Barbirolli records; but one remembers the 
difference in time and texture. 

Some of the N.G.S.’s bright ideas are gladly adopted by the 
major companies. One of them was the recording of Elgar’s 
splendidly inspiring piece. Here it is again, in full war-paint, 
shining gloriously, with some welcome sense of the hair on the 
bows. The strings strike me as a little more than life-size. 
The swirl and sway of the music carries you away at once. 
It has, in this interpretation, true Elgarian breadth and body. 
I should like to hear Barbirolli in the symphonies and Enigma. 
Note the price of these records, and then, when your N.G.S. 
copies are worn out, get them; meanwhile, get a set as a 
present for a friend. At nine shillings one can perhaps just 
afford it: and you and the music will have clasped someone 
with hooks of steel that never will let go. 

Some people don’t make much distinction between the mass 
of J. Strauss’s waltzes. I happen to think rather specially 
well of the Artist's Life set. The Vienna orchestra gets the 
sort of tiny rhythmic stagger that old stagers tell us is the real 
thing, though I have a fancy that it slightly overdoes it. 
This record sounds best on a big machine. It gets hard on a 
small one. With the right expanse of canvas (or rather, 
of horn) it sails magnificently. 

A*** 





and First Reviews 


C1686-—8 (12in., 13s. 6d.).—Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Kleiber; Prague Symphony (Mozart). 


DB1333-7 (12in., 42s. 6d.).—Rachmaninov, with Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra; Second Piano Concerto, in 
C minor (Rachmaninov). First movement, three sides ; 
second, four sides; last, three sides. In an album, with 
notes. 

Note the arrangement.—First movement (three sides), and 
last (one) are on 1686 and 1688; slow movement is complete 
on 1687. Asensible plan. (There are only three movements.) 

This splendid short work, written between Figaro and Don 
Giovanni, and reminding us in spots of both (and a little of 
The Magic Flute in the first theme, start of side two). There 
is a reflection of the last-mentioned work in the imitative 
style of the music in the working-out on side three—a grand 
short display of authority and dignified force in athletic race. 
The tone here is crisp and sharp set, as is fitting. It is recorded 
just sufficiently sharply ; any more would be too much. The 
strings, as it is, are alittle hard, but I am glad of their softer 
tone and of Kleiber’s grading, which helps to make the sonorities 
stand out all the better. The scoring is not heavy; there are 
no clarinets (after this Mozart used them in all his symphonies), 
and no trombones—only five sets of wind instruments. In 
the slow movement there is only wood-wind and the two horns. 
The wood-wind is slightly weak, probably due to its placing. 
Its delicacy and shading are welcome. I could have liked a 
warmer sense of bow-reality in the strings, which on their 
loudest tone get hard. The performance is carried through in 
a masterful spirit. 

This popular concerto, in some respects a representative 
jin de siécle work (it belongs to about 1901, when the composer 
was twenty-eight) and in others one that promised more in 
forward-looking hopes than it or its compatriots fulfilled, has 
been recorded with splendour and bravura, as it deserves to 
be. There is no need to analyse the music, for the album notes 
do that sufficiently. It would perhaps be worth while to 
analyse, rather, its spirit and significance as a favourite 
concerto ; but that would take a good deal of space in an 
issue already notably crowded. It would take space, because 
that appeal is subtle, the significance delicate. An interesting 
experiment to make is to ask a dozen representative musical 
friends, half amateurs and half professionals, what they think 
of the work (you will get some curious answers), and then to 
try to find out some common measure of them, and what it is 
that either appeals to listeners or turns the scale the other way. 
Those who know their Tchaikovsky will find much to please 
them in comparing the work with that composer’s. There is 
something of the same gloom and elegance, the same desire 
to get out of the narrow nationalist circle; but the passion 
smoulders ; it never flames out in hysteria, and the climaxes 
are never frenetic. It is, one feels, genuinely personal, but 
the question is, What is the value of the personality? In 
these records the soloist plays that for all it is worth, and the 
orchestra, in its steely way, backs him up even more forcibly. 
One should have a really large instrument to get the best out 
of this playing. Rachmaninov is inclined to be metallic, and 
some of his clangs are like the shutting of massive gates in the 
face of—what ?—hope, courage? Listen to the orchestra at 
about an inch from the end of side one, just before the second 
subject comes on the piano. That is an example of what 
seems to me not really the finest tone an orchestra can get ; 
and I don’t quite understand why these Philadelphia players 
don’t get that, or why it does not come out on the record. 
Some of the solo work is quite admirable—in the slow move- 
ment, for example; but here the pianist pings his tunes. 
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The last movement has a sort of mildly demonic spirit behind 
it that, while we never lose the scent of the drawing-room, 
has its own pleasantly tingling attraction. I can quite honestly 
recommend those who either know the work or who admire 
their Tchaikovsky without much or any reservation to get it. 
With the composer at the piano, and doubtless with the benefit 
of his suggestions for the orchestra, they will not get a more 
authoritative interpretation. Whether it is worth two good 
guineas each must decide for himself. It will be for many 
quite a pretty problem; and yet, somehow, I don’t think it 
really ought to be. 


COLUMBIA. 


9891 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Harty; 
Scherzo from Irish Symphony (Harty), and Londonderry 
Air (arr. for Strings by Harty). 


9892 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra, conducted 
by Dr. Andreae; Overture to II Seraglio (Mozart). 


9887—90 (12in., 18s.).—Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Weingartner ; Scotch Symphony (Mendelssohn). 
In an album. 


L 2335-8 (12in., 26s.).—Bronislaw Huberman and Berlin 
State Orchestra, conducted by Steinberg; Violin Concerto, 
and (with piano) Melodie (Tchaikovsky). In an album. 


I believe Harty’s symphony (rewritten in 1924) has a pro- 
gramme, but I don’t know what that is. I fancy the Scherzo 
is a fair-day picture in an Irish village. It brings in The 
Boyne Water, which it is safe to sing or play here, though not 
perhaps even yet in Ireland. This recording, in a rather too 
resonant building, is very sonorous, gay, and diverting. The 
great tune on the other side is rather heavily footed in places 
for my liking. It is rightly supported by a broad flood of 
tone, and never can be too often heard. If ever a tune could 
do one good, apart from any literary associations, this can. 

The label of the Mozart says “ arr. Busoni.”” Why on earth ? 
Dr. Andreae, whose work has hitherto pleased us so much, 
will do well to give us our Mozart neat, please. This perfor- 
mance is gaudy but good. The tone is on the pointed side, but 
not painfully. 


Symphony: First movement, three sides; second, one; 
third, two; last, two. This kind of recording is more genial 
and easy to listen to on a smallish instrument than that in the 
Rachmaninov concerto. That is partly on account of the 
scoring, but partly also because the volume of sound attempted 
is less. I like this very well, and instance the introduction as 
a pleasing sample of smooth tonal contrivance. The climaxes 
are sufficiently telling, without excess of sound. The leaflet 
in the album does not attempt analysis, and I cannot, for lack 
of space. There are, as always in Mendelssohn, lots of neat 
things to admire; most of all one appreciates the way he 
keeps the thing ‘in the air,” giving us a tasteful mixture of 
his native heath and the Scot’s—though the latter is always 
seen through mid-nineteenth century German eyes. The 
dapper Scherzo is a good example of this, and also of the 
conductor's tasteful discretion. This movement is a miniature 
masterpiece, and it sounds all very simple. The odd thought 
strikes one that behind the gaiety there is a curiously inflexible 
east of mind that went with the flexible spirit of his race, 
and the fine technique that he deserves honour for acquiring. 
In other words, whatever he is doing, Mendelssohn is either 
M.N.D.-ing or else Elijah-ing. That is one of the reasons 
why he is a little master, not a giant like the three B.’s and 
Wagner. But he who despises Mendelssohn is a fool, and 
knows not how to read history or to enjoy some of the tastiest 
fruits in our musical garden. The style of the playing seems to 
me to suit closely this work, in which there is nothing meet 
for tears or breast-beating—nothing deep at all. The bright 
picture-painting, the pointed quality of the playing, all are 
happily in place. The records are not exciting in the way 
that some others nowadays are, but one can easily have enough 


of excitement, and it is pleasant to come back to milder 
pleasures. The recording, maybe, thins the tone a shade, as 
broadcasting seems to do; otherwise it strikes me as warm 
and true. 


Concerto: First movement, four sides; second, one and a 
half; third, one and a half; Melodie, one side. I reproduce 
a few lines that I wrote for a L.S.O. programme a while ago, 
since they put briefly a few points worth noting. Tchaikovsky 
produced his only violin concerto without the doubts and 
forebodings that gloomed about the birth of so many of his 
big works. He sketched it in Clarens, by Lake Geneva, in 
1878, when living with his brother *‘ very peacefully in absolute 
solitude, amid majestic surroundings.” It just took hold of 
him, ‘‘ completely carrried him away,” as he said and got itself 
written, as do many of the happiest works of art. Itis charm- 
ing, like the Mendelssohn, rather than deep music; it is 
discursive, but its discourse is excellent table-talk, brilliant, 
and urbane. There are no trombones, and in the slow movement 
the trumpets are omitted. The first movement, unusually, has 
an introduction, and the repetition of the first chief subject, 
confident and long-phrased, is preceded by one of the many 
eadenzas in which the work is rich. The springing motif 
of the cadenza is worth noting, for we meet it again in the 
recapitulation of the tunes. The second tune has all the 
aplomb and poise that we expect from a Tchaikovsky second 
subject. It lets down the tension ; with this composer second 
thoughts are not always best; he is curiously apt to flop 
a little in invention there. The golden thread of glittering 
display is adroitly woven, and in the development the composer 
cleverly maintains the interest, keeping us in pleased expectancy 
and always remembering his soloist to bless him with something 
new in decoration or comment. Huberman is inclined to 
hardness in his gaieties. I like these done with a covering grace. 
He touches the Canzonetta (second movement) more sensi- 
tively, and his tone records better. This is true also of the fill-up 
Melodie. Here we have only the wood-wind and strings 
with two horns, that add delicate bands of colour now and 
again. This is one of the composer’s happiest bits of scoring. 
Strings and wind are contrasted in this charming miniature, 
with all his sure sense of balance. The fiddle, muted, gives 
out the folk-song-like tune, and the flute prettily twitters its 
sympathy afterwards. In the last movement (cut from page 
94 to page 107, Eulenberg) the national spirit holds sway, 
and Tchaikovsky enjoys himself without stint. The three- 
note hint, whispered near the end of the slow movement, is 
found to be the start of the first subject. I like the garrulous 
repetitiveness of the second theme, its cheerful Russian 
stubbornness (half an inch in on side seven). Huberman is 
probably happiest in music like this. He is not so impressive 
in that which demands subtlety of address. He rather lacks 
variety of tone, but is on the whole a good sound interpreter 
for this kind of music, which seeks to please rather than edify. 
He and the orchestra are recorded in a highly superior way ; 
not quite so good in some respects as the Mendelssohn, but 
so as to bring out the essence of the work, which is popular. 


DECCA. 
M65-6 (10in., 6s.).—Decca Light Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by John Ansell ; Irish Suite, Innisfail, and 
Characteristic Piece, The Grand Vizier (Ansell). 


This orchestra is a straight-hitting little body, making no 
great claim, I take it, to subtlety. At any rate, its style in this 
quickly attractive music is about right. The first and second 
pieces of the Suite are the best; the last is somewhat too 
tinctured with Germanism—of the personal, not the place 
kind—to take its place with the others. The Vizier is rather 
cheap accompaniment music, of the kind to which “ Oriental ”’ 
acrobats gyrate. The orchestra reveals some coarseness in 
this piece. I see it is described as a “light symphony 
orchestra.’””’ May we hope from Decca some symphonies, as 
light (for the pocket) as these records are ? 
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PARLOPHONE. 


E10912 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Otto Dobrindt; A Children’s Overture (Quilter). 


E10911 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Dr. Weissmann; Overture to Semiramide 
(Rossini). 


E10910 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Issai Dobrowen ; Slavonic Dances Nos. 8 and 16 (Dvorak). 


E10906-9 (12in., 18s.)—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Josef Rosenstock; Fifth Symphony (Beethoven). In an 
album. 


Quilter’s jollification is carried off in immense spirits; for 
my taste the spirits are a trifle too ardent, but most will like 
them neat, as they are. The recording, maybe, makes the 
playing seem to have hard outlines, and to lack just the grace 
and affectionate touch of those who have known and loved the 
tunes and their rhymes all their life. I believe many will 
feel this, who at the same time applaud the ample colour and 
crispness of the work. You need to treat this piece, I feel, as 
you would Alice—letting it laze a bit. These Germans are 
on the regimental side at times, we notice. That attitude is 
fine for Semiramide, which I do not want to hear better done. 
I’m not sure that 1 want to hear it done at all, but here it is, 
another version of the eternal feminine gone (dare I say it ?) 
wrong. The Dvoraks are a prize for pure pleasure. One of 
them is a fiery, masterful essay, dashing in and out of the 
major and minor scales in a way that reminds us of Dvorak’s 
affinity with Schubert; and the other is a caressing piece of 
open-hearted sentiment, more generalised-German than the 
other. Both are borne upon just the right spread of canvas, 
and please me very well. Of the new conductors this month 
I know nothing of Dobrowen and Dobrindt. Rosenstock, who 
conducted the Fifth, is, | see, a Pole of thirty-four, a pupil of 
Schreker in Vienna: a pianist and composer, professor at the 
Charlottenburg Hochschule in 1920, and conductor at Stuttgart 
the year after. Parlophone was the first to do the whole of 
Beethoven’s nine, and we honour them for that. The Fifth 
for less than a pound is excellent value. I am cheered to 
find so many big things done at the 4s. 6d. level, and maintaining 
the quality. In that cheapening of prices Parlophone led, and 
has stood firm. The days of 8s. 6d. are numbered—and not 
above the hundreds, we hope. Three-volume novels used to 
be almost the sole publications of fiction in the ‘eighties ; 
but in 1897 only three were issued. Instead of 3ls. 6d., one 
got a book for 7s. 6d., or even 6s. Instead of 8s. 6d., what 
shall we be paying for records in a year or two, when we have 
provided rich annuities for all the red-label people ? 

The only movement of this Fifth which is on one record is 
the first. The second movement takes three sides, and the 
jast two, running on, fill the last three. I am impressed at 
the start by the obvious discipline -and understanding of the 
playing. Allseem to know what is wanted, and if the phrasing 
is a little over-emphasised, that is not a bad thing. Mr. 
Rosenstock is inclined to force the pace at the beginning. 
Piano really is pretty well piano, and it has a definite tone-level 
of its own which can be distinguished from all others: it is 
surprising how often that is a fault in performance. The slow 
movement is perhaps a shade less tender in its quieter parts 
than we sometimes hear it, and less imaginative. The internal 
parts are well defined. I like the string tone in the pp bits, 
e.g., bar 123; and the wind, without being amazingly good, is 
round and neatly in tune. How rarely do we hear the opening 
phrase of the Scherzo perfectly in rhythm? It is not perfect 
here. Almost always that top E flat (sixth note) is antici- 
pated. The pace is sober, and the phrasing again very careful 
and precisely given. I think we might have had more of the 
feeling of giants at play here. The bass entry in the start of 
the Trio is clearer than usual—clearer than we often hear it 
in the hall. Usually there is a little muzziness. It does not 


A*¥t*9 





sound like a clog-dance, as some electrical recording is apt to 
make it, though there is just a trace of toe-tapping at moments. 
The Finale lifts us out of the seat, as it always will when played 
with the right sense of its demonic quality. The conductor 
scrambles a bit, alas, at the second subject (triplets). There 
are ways and ways of going mad, and Beethoven’s is the 
deliberate way—never to lose control. Is the last half of 
side seven rather coarse in tone, or is it my instrument ? 
What a subtle thing it is, and how easy to race even the least 
little bit, as friend Rosenstock does, and endanger its precious 
life—which is dignity, mad as we are; the demon and the 
dignity go gloriously together. (Oh, horn at bar 320—nearly 
ruin!) The wood-wind at 337 is suspect, but I can’t prove 
anything. Is the whole crew not perfectly in the middle of 
things near the end, or is it general dementia of the reviewer ? 
Perhaps there is nothing wrong at all; perhaps the drum is 
simply producing some sound that collides with the rest. It 
isn’t serious, but 1 mention the doubt just to prove that I 
really have listened. Taking it by and large, this is eighteen 
shillings’ worth of glory. 





REGAL. 


G1074 (12in., 4s.).—B.B.C. Wireless Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Pitt; Selection from Lohengrin (Wagner). 


Another of this capable orchestra’s stock pieces, performed 
with the care and comfortable ability that we expect from it. 
It achieves richness without excess of zeal, and solidity without 
stodginess, and it always records with good values, particularly 
from the wind in combination. 


BROADCAST TWELVE. 


5104 (10in., 2s.).—Symphony Orchestra, Berlin ; 
to Mignon (Thomas). 


This orchestra is not, of course, the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra. Exactly what it is I do not know, or who conducts 
it. It displays a degree of taste and accomplishment that I am 
glad to meet at this price. It does not overwhelm us with 
volume, and the solo instrumental tone is not always quite 
perfectly recorded—the brass, for instance, sounds rather 
woolly. The strings are modest and agreeable to listen to 
at any pitch. The full orchestration is slightly thin, and the 
balance is not, I imagine, quite what Thomas had in his mind ; 
but it will not annoy anyone. The performance lacks the 
exquisite finish that we can often get nowadays (for 6s. 6d. or 
8s. 6d.), but for 2s. it is fully worthy, and so welcome. 


Overture 


EDISON BELL (ELECTRON). 


0299-0300 (10in., 6s.).— New Conservatoire Concert 
Orchestra; Keltic Suite (Foulds) and The Swing o’ the Kilt 
(Composer not named). 


X553-4 (12in.,° 9s.).—Edison Bell Symphony Orchestra; 
Overture to Tannhauser,and Ride of the Valkyries (Wagner). 


Foulds’s suite contains three items— The Clans, The Lament, 
and The Call. The recording gives good value for the money, 
though the orchestra, as. usual in these cheap issues, sounds 
too much like a cross between orchestra and organ. The 
tone-values do not come to that fine agreement of separating 
and combining that one expects from the higher-priced records. 
The music is tolerably resourceful popular matter, which is 
often broadcast. The last piece is more frankly music-hall 
accompaniment music, with the usual bagpipe imitation : quite 
good fun, if you are feeling that way inclined. 


Tannhduser takes three sides, and the slice of the Valkyries 
one. Both selections are really very creditable for the price, 
the latter especially so. The bass could be bettered at times. 
It gets rather thick, and tells then less than it might. The 
Valkyries are on the shrill side, but they were obviously 
anxious feminists, so we excuse them. K.K, 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


ORGAN. 

Columbia issues a record of the playing of the late Herbert 
Walton, for thirty years organist at Glasgow Cathedral, and a 
famous recitalist. There is melancholy appropriateness in 
the fact that on one side is a series of Highland laments, and 
on the other The Death of Ase (9884, 4s. 6d.). The starkness 
of the latter piece is strongly emphasised in the choice of stops, 
of which the timbre is well reproduced. The noble pathos of 
the laments will touch not only those who have ties with the 
land of their origin. We could have spared the rough 
tremulant. 

Arthur Meale (organ) and Neville Taylor (piano) play the 
former’s Glockenspielen, and a Pastorale by Guilmant (H.M.V) 
B3097, 10in., 3s.). Piano and organ do not often go well 
together ; it is rather like Piglet and Pooh in a walk together. 
For no particular reason that I can see, Mr. Meale brings in a 
bit of an Ave Maria by Arcadelt. The other piece gives a more 
equal chance to the two players, and so is more effective. 
Still, I prefer my organ and my piano unadulterated. The 
recording is clear and easy to follow. 

VIOLIN. 

Louis Godowsky, on Dominion B22 (10in., 1s. 9d.), plays the 
old Zigeunerweisen, by Sarasate, and a Souvenir of Drdla. 
This is strong, hard fiddling, full of showy tricks; fiddler’s 
rather than musician’s playing, but good enough for its subject. 
Some of the tiniest notes take their chance, which is not always 
a generous one. 

Menuhin, the prodigy, plays, to L. Persinger’s accompani- 
ment, a Te Deum—Prayer by Handel, arr. Flesch, and a 
Scottish Pastorale by Saenger. The Handel excerpt is un- 
familiar to me; I take it it is some oratorio air. This 
youngster handles the fiddle, one can hear, with eager boldness. 
He has a lot to learn about grace and subtlety. His effects 
are too stiffly learnt, at present. His tone is big and rather 
unyielding, and his vibrato is not of the purest. Perhaps the 
gramophone does not show him at his best. If we could hear 
him in something important, for the fiddle, we could form a 
better idea of his mind. This is an expensive record—H.M.V. 
DB1284, 8s. 6d. The lad is not in the 8s. 6d. class yet, by a 
long way, though if he works another ten years, and keeps 
out of the hands of the commercialists, he may be. I wish him 
well, for his will be a hard life, whichever way fortune turns the 
wheel. 


Tossy Spiwakowsky (I should spell him with a “‘ wee” 
myself) plays Caprice X X. (Paganini-Kreisler) and Kreisler’s 
Tambourin Chinois on Parlophone E10914 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
I suppose Paganini and Kreisler each takes an X for the Caprice. 
Those who appreciate double-stopping will give the playing 
three X’s, I fancy. This is a brisk and businesslike player, who 
has the tricks all ready. Are they too ready? Anyway, the 
tone is strong and filling—more that than subtle. For this 
sort of music the style seems admirable. The pianist supports 
well. Rumour hath not his name, poor soul. 

Piccadilly gives a good eighteenpenny-worth in Arschensky’s 
solos— Valse Bluette (Drigo—Auer) and Massenet’s Meditation 
from Thais (358, 10in.). You can hear him raising up such 
soul as the Drigo has: you know the way fiddlers have of 
pushing a note out, with an injunction to fly into the hearer’s 





heart. His tone is nice and mellow, though, with all respect, 
I doubt if it means anything to him save notes—of one kind 
or another. 





PIANOFORTE. 

Herman Wasserman, ‘ Polish pianist,’’ plays for Dominion 
the Rachmaninov, and Chopin’s Polonaise in A. This is on 
B21, 10in., Is. 9d. If “the Rach.” is not enough to identify 
it, 1 add Mr. Edwin Evans’s expressive mnemonic title 
“O my Gawd.’ Now do you know it? And, once 
having heard that title, will you ever forget it ? Well, 
O m. G., here we are again, not quite so exciting as you were 
in the dear distant days when first I heard you. I quite fell 
for you then, and perhaps it is not fair to blame you now for 
merely being old. You are as good as you were then. My 
wonder is that more pianists don’t buy the book containing 
a score of R’s preludes, many of which are as good as this, 
and some better. Wasserman does better in this than in the 
Chopin, where he is rather heavily deliberate. This piano 
records well, and if the pianist were not on the slabby side it 
would sound still better. If Dominion can find the right 
players, we should have some good cheap records of really strong 
piano music, a department badly in need of freshening up, 
as far as the recording catalogues are concerned. Companies 
are oddly backward about doing fresh piano music. Why not 
give us more Schumann, especially the Etudes Symphoniques? 
And what has the bigger Beethoven done, that he should be so 
thinly represented ? Thousands of students will buy records 
of the major sonatas—and of some by Haydn and Mozart too. 
There is some dainty modern French piano music, too— 
Grovlez’s engaging Almanach aux Images, and so forth. 
Enterprise has not flourished in this department as in the 
orchestral. Why ? 

Pachmann’s latest is a Mendelssohn Prelude (Op. 35, No. 1), 
and two by Chopin —B minor (Op. 28, No. 6), and G major 
No. 3 of the same opus. The tone is a little tubby. I fear the 
piano is not ideal for recording, or else Pachmann, like most 
other great men in old age, is producing tone less fine than in the 
old days. The phrasing and inflexions are still remarkable. 
The Mendelssohn, like some of the other piano works, shows 
almost the best brand of his romanticism, that which is tinged 
with a certain detachment, and rings truer to-day than the 
weaker type of which many of the Songs without Words are 
examples. Before this piece, Pachmann says a few words which 
[ can’t make out. (DA927, 10in., 5s.). 

Mark Hambourg’s “ offering ’’ (as they say in America) this 
month is Schumann’s F sharp minor Romance, and Shepherd’s 
Hey (10in., B3172, 3s.). The former has a tune tubbily given 
out. This matter of theme-playing is not Mr. Hambourg’s 
strong line. On his softer repetition he does better. His 
rubato is not pretty. The tune that Grainger has made so 
popular can stand pinging more than the Schumann. Here 
again the snatched rhythm makes us lose part of some notes, 
and the frolic loses part of its point. This kind of piano tone 
is disappointing—nothing like the best. 

Edison Bell lets us hear again Anderson Tyrer, the powerful 
pianist from the north, in Chopin’s Htude in F, and C sharp 
minor waltz (0302, 10in., 3s.). The Study is well done, in a 
steady, rather sectional way. The Waltz goes a shade haltingly. 
I don’t quite feel that the rubato is felt as it is being played : 
that is, it sounds, not mechanical, but a little too ‘‘ stuck on ”’ 
—not arising from the nature and trend of the harmony and 
tune. Good sound reproduction, a wee bit hard here and 
there ; but the player’s work is truly set down. 


Alfred Hohn plays for Parlophone more Chopin—two of the 
Etudes, Op. 25, No. 2, and Op. 10, No. 12, with a Tausig 
arrangement of a favourite Pastorale by Scarlatti (E10915, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). He touches both the dainty and the stormy 
studies with a right-feeling finger. The tone is less excellent 
in the storm—a little slabby and not so full of colour as it 
might be. The spirit in both pieces is very praiseworthy. 


K.K., 
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CHAMBER MUSIC. 
BROADCAST TWELVE. 
5102-3 (10in., 4s.).—Stratton String Quartet and Stanley 


Chapple ; Quintet, Op. 44, First and last movements 
(Schumann). 





Here is another pleasant enterprise by Broadcast Twelve— 
half a quintet for less than the price of one chamber-music 
record, at the old prices. What a public there must be for 
cheap and good chamber music ! I see by to-day’s Sunday 
Pictorial that the N.G.S. offer of surplus stock was seized by 
thousands, most of whom had to be disappointed. It was a 
grand gesture, and I knew it would be gladly responded to. 
In the first movement we get a good measure of these players, 
and warm to their clean enthusiasm and honest bow-work, as 
they are obviously doing to their composer. Mr. Chapple 
is not afraid to let the piano have it. The upper half of his 
instrument records particularly well, the lower rather less 
richly. The lower strings need a bit more bite and body t» 
balance the upper. One feels care and zeal, but not quite so 
surely the freedom of long experience and years of knowledge 
of this and other sides of life. The gallan'ry of the music 
comes out to meet one; not so freely its emotional quality, 
which is not of the kind that spills over; rather, it is (in 
affectionate embraces of the parts, for instance) the kind of 
emotion, high and kept well within bounds, that we feel in the 
less passionate, more deeply friendly characters of Shakespeare. 
The last movement needs rather more resource ani subtlety than 
these players can yet bring to bear on it. It is not that the 
work is difficult to understand—only that it asks for old hands, 
to balance its parts, and work up its climaxes. These younger 
ones set themselves to the shaping of the music boldly, and in a 
simple way, have promising success. They are recorded with 
very much more than 2s. fidelity. Altogether, a couple of 
records I can praise quite highly, though the surface is rather 
rough. I hope the work will be completed. 


COLUMBIA. 


L2342-3 (12in., 13s.).—Lionel Tertis and G. Reeves: Violin 
Sonata No. 2, arranged for Viola by Tertis, and Serenade 
from Hassan (Delius). 


This exhilarating work was begun in 1905 and finished in 
1915. Sammons and Howard-Jones edited it, and Hawkes 
published it in 1924 (5s.). Tertis rather overshadows his 
partner. Mr. Reeves’s soft tone does not record very fully, 
though it is not bad tone. The work is continuous, but broken 
up into many short sections of differing spirit. It is informed 
by a fine eagerness, and is easy to follow, its themes being 
strongly marked, and used in quite clear ways, with no great 
complexity. We are glad to have a bit of the Hassan music 
again—the haunting Serenade. Surely the rest of the music 
should be re-recorded ? Tertis makes the viola sound like 
anything he likes—a whole battery of fiddles of any size. We 
condole with him on finding so little viola music, apparently, 
that he has to arrange fiddle things. His playing more nearly 
deserves the epithet ‘“‘ wonderful”’ than a lot of fireworks do. 
String players will appreciate especially his management of 
the viola in very difficult positions, and the extraordinary 
variety of timbres he produces. Upon his instrument he is 
surely supreme, as Casals is upon the ’cello. What a great 
pair they are! K.K., 


NEW LECTURE RECORDS 


The latest batch of International Educational Society 
records contains some very distinguished names. Sir William 
Bragg lectures on What is Sound ?—the first pair (D40175-—6) 
of a series of records giving a survey of the subject. Some 
readers will have heard Sir William’s Christmas lectures at 
the Royal Institution to young folk, and they will know his 
capacity to entertain anybody. His book, ‘‘ The World of 
Sound ”’ (Bell, 6s.), gives the substance of these talks, with 
other matters also, and a great many pictures. It is a good 
present for a scientifically-minded youth. These talks are 
excellently plainly spoken, and every music-lover will be 
a little fuller and rounder in his musical ideas for hearing them. 
Sir Oliver Lodge has two single-record lectures, on Sunshine 
Recorders and Rainbows (40177) and Properties of Space 
(40178). Few people, I take it, know just why we see such 
varied parts of rainbows ; it is because the rainbow, like beauty 
itself, is in the eye of the beholder—literally on the retina. 
In a sense, it doesn’t exist as we think it does. The other talk, 
on the relation between space and matter, the properties of 
space, “‘ Einstein and all that,” as he calls it, clarifies very 
well; but whether most people can grasp the ideas about the 
extent of space I don’t know. I felt guilty lately, when reading 
Haldane’s ‘‘ Possible Worlds.”’ Most of us stick at millions, 
and perhaps don’t grasp even those. Sir Oliver clarifies very 
well, and teaches us, incidentally, to use words exactly. 





Mr. H. B. Butler, C.B., enlightens us, on 40179—80, about The 
International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations— 
which has nothing to do with the I.W.W., or other bodies on 
the far side of Socialism. He reminds us of the wisdom of 
that great pioneer, Robert Owen, nowadays too often for- 
gotten or unmentioned. It was nearly a hundred years after 
Owen’s day before the first international official conference on 
labour questions met; that was in 1907. The League, now 
shouldering this work, is worth every farthing it costs us, and 
would be worth it if every farthing were a pound. 


I would back up the I.E. Society’s appeal for members, 
subscribing an annual guinea (or five guineas as a minimum, 
for life membership); for this they get the records (4s. 6d. 
to the general public) for 3s. 6d., and enable the Society to 
develop its work. Particulars from the Secretary, 91, Petty 
France, 8.W. 1. W. R. ANDERSON 








For the First Time at a Popular Price. 


THE FIFTH SYMPHONY 


(Ludwig van Beethoven) 


THE BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA. 
Conducted by Joseph Rosenstock 





E 10906/9. Four 12-inch Double-Sided Records, 4/6 each. 
or Complete in Handsome Album, 21/-. 





Another Recording Triumph on 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


FANNY HELDY (soprano).—Jewel Song in two parts: Les 
grands Seigneurs and Achevons la metamorphose from 
Faust (Gounod). In French, with orchestra, conducted by 
Piero Coppola. H.M.V.DA1051, 10in., 6s. 

ELSIE SUDDABY (soprano).—Ave Maria (Bach—Gounod). In 
Latin, with violin obbligato by Marjorie Hayward, and 
Though reviling tongues assail us (Bach). In English, 
with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V.C1733, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 


ROSE CARDAY (soprano).—Chanson Hindoue from Sadko 
(Rimsky—Korsakov) and Couplets du Charme from 
L’Amour Masqué (Messager). In French, with orchestral 
accompaniment. Dominion B20, 10in., Is. 9d. 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR (tenor).—Rome Narration from Tann- 
hauser, Act III. (Wagner), two parts. In German, with 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Albert Coates. 
H.M.V.D1675, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


ORESTE DE BERNARDI (tenor).—La Donna é@ mobile and 
Questa o quella from Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian with 
orchestral accompaniment. Dominion B.17, 10in., Is. 9d. 
And Non piangere lit from Turandot (Puccini) and 
E lucevan le stelle from La Tosca (Puccini). In Italian, 
with orchestral accompaniment. Dominion B16, 10in., 
ls. 9d. 


GUIDO VOLPI (tenor).—Dai campi, dai prati from Mefistofele 
(Boito) and Cigno fede! from Lohengrin (Wagner). In 
Italian, with orchestral accompaniment. Dominion B18, 
10in., 1s. 9d.; and Donna non vidi mai from Manon 
Lescaut (Puccini) and §’ei torna alfin from Lohengrin 
(Wagner). In Italian, with orchestral accompaniment. 
Dominion B19, 10in., Is. 9d. 

TOM BURKE (tenor).—Vesti la giubba from Pagliacci (Leon- 
eavallo). In Italian, with orchestral accompaniment. 
And Sea Rapture (Coates). In English, with orchestral 
accompaniment. Dominion B15, 10in., Is. 9d. 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Love and music, these have 
I lived for from La Tosca (Puccini) and They call me Mimi 
from La Bohéme (Puccini). In German, with the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Weissmann. 
Parlophone Odeon R20095, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

NINON VALLIN (soprano).—L’Automne (Fauré-Sylvestre) and 
Clair de Lune (Fauré-Verlaine). In French, with piano 
accompaniment. Parlophone Odeon RO20094, 10in., 
4s. 6d. 


EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano) and KARIN BRANZELL 
(contralto).— Neath the chances of battle from Act II. 
of Aida (Verdi). In German, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Parlophone E10916, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


MAX HIRZEL (tenor).—Bande der Freundschaft and Tranen 
vom Freund getrocknet from Don Juan (Mozart). In 
German, with orchestral accompaniment. Parlophone 
E10918, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

EDITH FURMEDGE (contralto).—Amour, viens aider from 
Samson and Delilah (Saint-Saéns) and O del mio amato 
ben (S. Donaudy). The former in French, the latter in 
Italian, both with orchestral accompaniment. Edison 
Bell Electron X552, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

STILES ALLEN (soprano) and EDITH FURMEDGE (con: 
tralto).—Flower Duet from Madame Butterfly (Puccini) 


lt mir 











In English, with orchestral accompaniment. Edison Bell 
Electron 0282, 10in., 3s. 


BRUNO SARTI (tenor).—O Sole mio (di Capua) and Tango des 
Roses (Schreier-Bottero). In Italian, with violin obbligato 
played by Di Vito. Edison Bell Electron 0301, 10in., 3s. 


EDWARD HALLAND (bass).—O Star of eve from Tannhauser 
(Wagner) and O ruddier than the cherry from Acis and 
Galatea (Handel). In English, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Edison Bell Electron 0297, 10in., 3s. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY.—Chorale Act I. and Finale 
Act III. from The Mastersingers (Wagner). In English, 
recorded at actual performance under Dr. Maleolm 
Sargent, at Royal Albert Hall, on February 2nd, 1929. 
H.M.V. B3122, 10in., 3s. 


ARTHUR FEAR (baritone).--The Page song from Falstaff 
(Verdi) and Woo thou thy snowflake from Ivanhoe (Sulli- 
van). In English, with orchestral accompaniment. H.M.V. 
B3123, 10in., 3s. 


BROWNING MUMMERY (tenor).—The dream from Manon 
(Massenet) and No, Punchinello, no more, from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo). In English, with orchestral accompani 
ment. H.M.V.B3121, 10in., 3s. 


GIOVANNI INGHILLERI (baritone).—Largo al factotum 
della citta from The Barber of Seville (Rossini) and with 
OCTAVE DUA (tenor) and LUIGI CILLA (tenor)—Brindisi 
—Inaffia lugola from Otello (Verdi). In Italian, with 
chorus and orchestra. H.M.V. D1698, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR (tenor) and FRIEDRICH SCHORR 
(baritone).—Hast du, Gunther ein Weib and with TOPAS- 
WATSKE (bass).-Was nahmst du am Eide nicht teil 
from Gé6tterddmmerung (Wagner). In German, with 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Leo Blech. 
H.M.V.D1700, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


IVAR ANDRESEN (bass). — Hagen’s watch from Die 
Gotterdimerung (Wagner) and Pogner’s address from Die 
Meistersinger (Wagner). In German, with orchestral 
accompaniment. Col. L2341, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


RICHARD MAYR (bass) and ANNI ANDRASSY (contralto).— 
Final scene from Act II. of Der Rosenkavalier (Richard 
Strauss). In German, with orchestra, conducted by 
Bruno Walter. Col L2340, 12in., 6s. 6d. 


Fanny Heldy.—A good French rendering of the Jewel Song 
is always acceptable, if only because it gets you away from the 
commonplace English version of Henry Chorley. And this one 
is further made acceptable by the spirited singing of an artist 
whose first thought when she stands before the microphone 
is to remember that she is Marguerite, not a young soprano 
practising solfeggi in E major. Hence the atmosphere; also 
the life and animation requisite for Gounod’s waltz air. The 
voice is over-loud, yet not sufficiently to be objectionable, and 
the lady gives full value to every word, especially the French 
vowel tones. I like best her medium register; the headis 
not always sweet; but she runs up a pretty scale and has a 
neat shake. Another thing: you cannot hear her taking a 
single breath. 


Elsie Suddaby.—Bach and Bach—Gounod are two very 
different things. In her air from the Bach cantata Miss Suddaby 
is more than at home—she is giving a lovely example of calm, 
pure, religious expression, phrased in the authentic manner 
and replete with quiet charm. On the other hand, in the 
impassioned Southern melody which Gounod embroidered like 
a wonderful piece of appliqué work upon Bach’s prelude, the 
singer forgets her pure style, begins to ‘‘ scoop ”’ in the second 
bar on the second syllable of ‘‘ Maria,” and thereafter repeats 
the same error too frequently for the good of the music. Her 
Latin words, however, come out more clearly than her English, 
which are surprisingly inaudible. The voice throughout is 
clear, but the climax is rather mild. 


my 
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Lauritz Melchior.—Although I fear I am somewhat solitary 
in my opinion that Tannhiuser’s account of his pilgrimage 
to Rome is extremely dull—out of the opera, at least—still 
I can always find musical enjoyment in such a delivery of it 
as this. Lauritz Melchior is that rara avis, an intellectual 
tenor ; and here he makes one feel and understand every shade 
of the emotions which the unlucky victim of the Venusberg 
experiences, as the punishment for his dire offence against the 
morals of the Wartburg. His voice, his manner, his phrasing— 
all admirably recorded, together with Albert Coates’s masterful 
reading of the orchestral part—combine to create in you a 
thoroughly sympathetic attitude of mind and ear, which, after 
all, is the most that any honestly repentant Tannhauser has 
a right to expect. 

Rose Carday.—This is the first of a numerous group of 10in. 
dises bearing upon them the new device, *‘ Dominion,” and 
which I am interested to observe are issued at the reasonable 
figure of Is. 9d. each. Except for over amplification there is no 
serious fault to be found with the mechanical side of the new 
records ; they bear all the evidence of up-to-date methods. 
I have never heard Miss Rose Carday before, but she is a very 
competent vocalist, and I prefer her in the sustained music of 
the Sadko air. There her voice is steady and musical, despite 
an occasional lack of refinement; but in Messager’s Parisian 
ditty she unconsciously lowers her style to the level of the 
music, and warbles it with a naughty tremolo. It is curious 
how singers will permit themselves lapses of this sort. 

Oreste di Bernardi.—The strident tone of this tenor’s voice 
is to be attributed to nothing but excessive amplifying. In 
reality it has a very pleasing, sympathetic timbre, essentially 
Italian in character, and naturally quite powerful enough 
without artificial reinforcement. The orchestral accompani- 
ment is also too noisy and strepitous at the beginning of each 
piece, but fortunately softens down when the soloist comes in. 
The best of the group is F£ lucevan le stelle; it is the least 
oppressive and the most musical. I hope the singer will now 
give us some specimens of his repertory that are not quite so 
hackneyed. 

Guido Volpi.—Here is another excellent tenor who is not 
altogether the robusto that the Dominion operator would have 
us believe. In Dai campi he makes the common mistake 
—common, I mean, where this air is concerned—-of using open 
vowels and a white tone. Yet the quality can be agreeable 
and manly too, as we may perceive in the excerpts from 
Lohengrin and the Donna non vidi mai from Manon Lescaut. 
These last suffice to place Guido Volpi in the light of an 
intelligent singer, while his articulation is singularly clear and 
distinct. 

Tom Burke.—lt is only ten years since the Lancashire tenor 
made his début at Covent Garden, and, considering what 
great things were then promised, we ought to have heard 
more of him in the interval. These two records prove, any- 
how, that his fine organ keeps in good condition. He has 
also lost little if aught of his breezy style or, for that matter, 
his old tendency to overdo the portamento—a habit for which 
Vesti la giubba certainly offers every temptation. The Italian 
quality of the voice is as pure and noticeable as ever. 

Lotte Lehmann.—Nothing that this great artist does can 
be other than well done. But, being “a little lower than the 
angels,” she cannot be expected to shine in everything alike. 
She gives us Vissi d’arte and Mi chiamano Mimi—both in 
German, which is not to my thinking the right lingual medium 
for them. Now Ternina—unforgettable Tosca !—was a Croat 
with a faultless German accent, and, so far as I know, she 
never made the mistake of singing Puccini in anything but 
Italian, the only language in which his music sounds exactly 
as he meant it to. That is the point. The two airs here 
recorded are beautifully rendered (bar the “ breaths’’ per- 
haps), but they do not sound quite as they ought because the 
words seem to interfere with the vocal line instead of forming 
part of it. Yet that may be an individual criticism that no 
ears but mine would heed. 





Ninon Vallin.—One often hears these songs of Fauré’s 
sung over the wireless, but seldom if ever with such purity of 
voice and style as in this record. Every detail is perfect, save 
the tone of the piano, and that is downright bad—not so 
metallic as it is wooden. Yet somehow it cannot spoil the 
singing. 

Emmy Bettendorf and Karin Branzell.—This is the now 
familiar, not to say hackneyed, duet for Aida and Amneris, 
sung with plenty of vocal power and dramatic energy by two 
voices of fine quality. Verdi stands a German version much 
better than Puccini, so there is nothing to complain of on 
that account ; but I cannot help wishing that Karin Branzell 
had put a little more subtlety into the colouring of her glorious 
voice, which is a contralto (unadulterated), and consequently 
a trifle weak on head notes that were written for a mezzo- 
soprano. The vibrant, sympathetic quality of Emmy Betten- 
dorf’s tone is well brought out in a very successful record. 

Max Hirzel.—In this performer I salute a German tenor 
who sings Mozart really well. There need be no mistake about 
it. Our own Heddle Nash may beat him for equality of 
resonant tone in these very same Don Ottavio airs, but in 
many other respects he could take a lesson from him. Without 
going into details or comparing language effects, I will put 
the matter into a nutshell by advising lovers of good Mozart 
singing to procure this record and listen to it very carefully. 
I think they will enjoy it. The voice is sweet, natural, and— 
unamplified. 

Edith Furmedge.—It would be as well if the last word of 
the preceding paragraph could be applied to the present 
example of Edison Bell recording, because in all other respects 
it is a highly satisfactory production. It is, I think, an error 
of judgment to use the new device for voices that are already 
** big,” and Miss Furmedge’s is certainly that. Her French is 
fairly good, but requires further correction, and I advise her 
next time she essays the air from Samson to sing the G to which 
Saint-Saéns limited the cadenza originally—not the B flat, 
which he himself never liked. I wonder who recommended 
to her the tiresome imitation of Handel with the Handelian 
title, O del mio amato ben, by the modern Sicilian composer, 
Donaudy. It is melodious without being effective or really 
beautiful. 

Stiles Allen and Furmedge.—I am sorry, but here again 
I have to temper my praises with criticism. The Flower duet 
from Butterfly requires, above all things, smoothness, delicacy, 
swing, and charm. This recording of it gets the desiderata 
in question from neither voices nor orchestral accompaniment, 
the main cause being an oversight which I have often had 
occasion to point out, namely, lack of sufficient preparation 
and rehearsal. The two voices, moreover, would have blended 
better had the right balance been insisted on. I would advise 
a re-recording of the duet. 

Bruno Sarti.—I suppose I might compare O Sole mio to 
one of those shilling-shockers that are ‘best sellers” in 
the book world. It is always selling. Well, here is a new 
edition of it by a real Italian tenor, who is very pleasant 
to listen to when his voice is not allowed to get white or 
nasal; and for best part of the time he keeps it nice and dark. 
Bar the tendency to fade away, he is also very acceptable 
in another tango tune called the Tango des roses; and the 
combination provides the “‘ best buyers’ with quite a profit- 
able three-shillings’ worth. 

Edward Halland.—This is a baritone-bass of the good 
old vigorous school, and for the present writer the attrac- 
tion of his record is O ruddier than the cherry, which may 
be described as a bit of fine realistic work. He rages, he melts, 
he burns—all three at once—and, as my friend the late W. A. 
Barrett would have declared, he nearly imitates (unconsciously) 
the great basso, Carl Formes, by imploring someone to “ make 
a ba-ab for my gapacious ma-ut.”’ Only the same sort of 
thing is not quite so appropriate to O star of eve. An amplified 
business-like Wolfram is scarcely a poetic Minnesinger, which 
by rights he ought to be. 
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Royal Choral Society.——The performance of Die Meister- 
singer which was given at the Albert Hall in February last, 
under Dr. Malcolm Sargent, has found a welcome souvenir 
in these excellent records of the opening chorale and the final 
chorus of Nurembergers. There are moments when the 
microphone does not seem to have caught the sound-waves 
with the usual equality of volume and evenness of strength ; 
but they are probably due to the familiar acoustic eccentricities 
of the locale, which, as everybody knows, are as unreliable 
as the piume al vento in La donna é mobile. On the whole 
the two choruses come out very well indeed. 


Arthur Fear.—Can it be that Mr. Fear has never heard 
Falstaff? If he has, it is strange that so painstaking an 
artist should have committed the error of delivering the 
Page’s song (which is actually Falstaff’s reminiscence of 
the days when he was a slim, lively page to the Duke of Norfolk) 
in trumpet-tones suitable for the worthy Knight's tirade 
concerning Honour. Maurel, who was Verdi’s chosen Falstaff, 
was wont to sing it from first to last in a delicious mezza voce. 
In Woo thou thy snowflake the singer is almost as badly at 
sea. A shaky start in the recitative only just escapes carrying 
him into the wrong key; notes and words are alike hazy ; 
the s’s are lisped ; there is plenty of tone, but no atmosphere 
of passion, and the rendering generally is mechanical. Mr. 
Fear can do much better than this.- 


Browning Mummery.—tThe last *“‘n’”’ in Manon should not 
be pronounced ; it is included in the sound of the whole 
syllable. Otherwise this tenor’s words are always accurate, 
as well as distinct. The Dream is sweetly phrased with a 
pleasing timbre, and the telling quality of the voice is effec- 
tively displayed in the passage from Pagliacci. The tone, 
moreover, is steady and clear, and every note in tune. 


Giovanni Inghilleri.—l know of no Italian baritone at 
the present day, with the possible exception of Mariano 
Stabile, who could have recorded these pieces so well as 
Giovanni Inghilleri. His Largo al factotum is a model of 
all that it ought to be—free from exaggeration, superb in 
voice and manner, the patter simply amazing for speed and 
clarity. Equally fine in its way is the Brindisi from Otello, 
and faultlessly recorded into the bargain. 


Lauritz Melchior, Fried. Schorr, and Topas-Watske.—Two 
of these names speak for themselves, and the third is that 
of a first-rate Hagen. There should also be a fourth singer, 
the soprano who contributes the few bars allotted to Gutrune ; 
but she is not mentioned on the label, so I cannot give her 
name. Anyhow, the two selections from Gétterddmmerung 
are admirably done by the above artists, under Dr. Leo Blech, 
with the concours of the Berlin State Opera orchestra, and 
they add two more useful items to the H.M.V. collection, 
which is growing very quickly. The standard is well main- 
tained. 

Ivar Andrésen.—Curiously enough, this magnificent render- 
ing of Hagen’s Wacht starts exactly where the preceding 
record leaves off, and would form a worthy pendant to it, 
even though from a different source. With it, on the reverse 
side, is coupled Pogner’s address, from Die Meistersinger, 
and to that Ivar Andrésen does equal justice, which is really 
saying all that is necessary. Altogether the record is one of 
the best that has recently been issued from the Columbia 
atelier. 


Richard Mayr and Anni Andrassy.—Here, again, is a 
reproduction that is beyond criticism. As everyone knows, 
at the close of the second act of Der Rosenkavalier the naughty 
old Baron, Ochs von Lerchenau, after the duel with Oktavian, 
has a glorious scene nearly all to himself. How marvellously 
Richard Mayr pourtrays the quick recovery and hums bis 
fascinating Viennese waltz need not be told. It is all here, 
with Bruno Walter to complete the ensemble. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 





SONGS 
DECCA. 


Dale Smith (barytone). M74 (10in., 3s.). This is the most 
attractive record I have ever heard, except his Very Young 
records, by one of the most attractive singers of to-day ; 
one who, moreover, always chooses unusual and attractive 
songs. Here it is difficult to know to which song to give 
precedence—but indisputably the most important is Arne’s 
Celia’s Charms (arranged by Carmichael, fairly faithfully). 
Arne was a late contemporary of Handel. His music may 
seldom reach the summits, but he did at least manage to be 
one more true English composer. A piano concerto of his, 
revived at the “Proms” this year, everyone agrees is worth 
preserving. His songs, indeed, can rank with the best; there 
are many lovely ones, better than the one or two hackneyed. 
In Celia’s Charms notice the long, eloquent, sweeping phrase 
at the climax; I know of very few singers who could give it 
with such style. A perfectly legitimate anticipation has been 
tending towards a mannerism with Dale Smith, but here it 
is almost absent. The other song on this record is one of 
the most rollicking, warm-hearted Irish love-songs (everyone 
must know the glorious type), The Palatine’s Daughter, in all 
the dash of Herbert Hughes’s arrangement. It says very much 
indeed for Dale Smith’s diction that after two or three hearings 
one knows every word, excepting one unimportant line in the 
middle, which is drowned by Leslie Heward, who accompanies 
this and the next two records, generally superbly. 


Roy Henderson (barytone). M69 (10in., 3s.). Roy Henderson 
gives two well-known Tchaikovsky songs in English. There 
is not much of the suave gentleman about him in Don Juan’s 
Serenade, but he is virile without being ferocious. His To the 
Forest is very good, and the record will be particularly welcome 
to Tchaikovsky enthusiasts. His diction needs care. 


Frank Titterton (tenor). M73 (10in., 3s.). Frank Titterton, if 
not always flawless, is a rich, full-blooded, strong tenor of whom 
we ought to have many more records, and this one needs nothing 
but praise. I am just a little suspicious about his diction. 
The combination of clear diction and good singing tone (hardly 
ever heard from variety singers) is an art, if not the whole singer’s 
art, and needs special care in full-toned voices such as Titter- 
ton’s. Hesings here Phyllis has such charming graces (Anthony 
Young, in Lane Wilson’s Old English Melodies) in some ways 
remarkably, and quite the best Erie Coates song I know, Sea 
Rapture. It is somewhat Quilterish, yet individual, and certainly 
rapturous, and could hardly receive better justice than from 
Titterton. 


Florence Marks. [1538 (10in., 2s.). This record is hardly 
in my province, yet I might claim so—at any rate, it provokes 
comment in that Florence Marks gives us The ould orange 
flute which Richard Hayward recorded in September, 
and sings it unaccompanied as he should have done. He is 
obviously a genuine folk-singer, so that the value of his record 
is unapproached, but anyone who thinks he need be accom- 
panied will be convinced by this record. On the other side 
Florence Marks gives a monologue, The Harbour (Letts) and 
A Sailor Courted, a mock ballad (N.B.—Not French, but by 
French). Her diction is not what it should be. 


COLUMBIA. 

W. F. Watt (tenor). 5573-6 (four 10in., 3s. each). Everyone 
who knows The Gentle Maiden and this Irish tenor will take 
notice of record number 5575. The Gentle Maiden is ideally 
suited to Watt, and if he comes just a little short of one’s 
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expectations, the wildest optimist will not expect a better 
version for years. Withitis Kitty of Coleraine, sung not to the 
original tune but in a setting as apt as usual by Stanford. 
Watt is best here, perhaps great,in The Bard’s Legacy, arranged 
as finely as usual by Herbert Hughes. With it (on 5573) is 
John-Jo, a typical, wistful little Irish poem by Rowe, poorly 
set by MeMurrough. Watt is hardly big enough for Avenging 
and Bright and Hamilton Harty’s Bonfires (5574), which is 
not one of Harty’s very best; but it is at least a very good 
record, and there is still a erying need for everyone who can 
give a hearing to every good British song to do so—so ask 
your dealer to play you this. On 5576 are She is far from the 
land, to its most familiar setting (Lambert), and The 
dear little shamrock, with orchestral accompaniment. The 
brilliant piano accompanying of the other records demands 
comment, though its recording is a little woolly. 

Alexander Carmichael (barytone). 5567-8 (two 10in., 3s. 
each). Surely the note with which Fiona’s keening for his 
grandson Oscar begins and ends is really the final (or keynote), 
not the third of the seale. (That is, speaking roughly, and 
incorrectly, surely the tune is in F sharp minor with D and E 
natural throughout.) However, even in this setting (from 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s Hebridean Collection) it remains as 
great a Lament as any in the world, and is worthily sung by 
Carmichael. With it on 5568 is Bonnie George Campbell, 
not, unfortunately, to its own tune, but in a cheap setting by 
Frederick Keel. Touch not the nettle is, | think, preferably a 
woman’s song; and on this record (5567) the words are 
occasionally a little difficult. I don’t wish to press these points, 
which are swept aside by this rapturous tune sung by Carmi- 
chael otherwise not far short of his best. The Herding Song 
(fairly well arranged by Malcolm Lawson) has some nobility. 


Elder Cunningham (bass-barytone), with orchestra. 5566 
(10in., 3s.). This time Elder Cunningham is wasted on two 
Burns songs set in adulterated Scottish idiom. One is Wy 
nannie’s awa’, the other Twa bonnie blue een. 


Neil Forsyth (barytone). 5569 (10in., 3s.). I don’t remember 
having heard this singer before now. He is fully worthy of his 
place in Scottish issues, though apparently not the man to 
sing The Piper o’ Dundee (here arranged somewhat elaborately 
yet not brilliantly by C. Maepherson). But he makes all there 
is to be made of the best-known tune to Bonnie Mary of 
Argyle (arr. Moffat). 


Margaret F. Stewart (soprano). 5565 (10in., 3s.). If Miss 
Stewart is to have her place in these Scottish issues—and she 
deserves it—she must emulate the barytones in her diction. 
On this record I defy any Englishman to make out more than 
about a dozen words on each side. Castles in the air is alleged 
to be ‘‘ traditional,’ but if so it is a weak example, and is 
adulterated beyond recognition; Up in the mornin’ early 
is alleged to be by ‘* Hamilton and Mackenzie,” but it is 
surely an excellent humorous folk-song, arranged, and well 
arranged, by Mackenzie. And why these orchestral accom- 
paniments, generally no gain even when good? That of 
Castles in the air has the typical nasty flavour, due, I think, 
to the cornet (compare the other song). 

Dora Labbette (soprano). 12344 (12in., 6s. 6d.). The songs 
of Delius are not his most important work. Firm outline and 
definite characterisation are certainly not strong qualities of 
his. All the same, while a Delius Festival is being held and 
some of his bigger works recorded, due consideration must be 
spared for an authoritative record of three of the best of his 
songs. Few sopranos could sing them as pleasingly as Dora 
Labbette, and they are accompanied by one of Delius’s foremost 
champions, Sir Thomas Beecham. But surely there is some- 
thing alarmingly wrong with Miss Labbette’s production ; her 
higher notes—even as low as D on the stave !—become 
increasingly unpleasant. Her words are not all clear. Sir 
Thomas’s accompaniments are, of course, vital; but, for one 
thing, he gets little real pianissimo, certainly no “‘ dying away ”’ 





at the end of Evening Voices ( Twilight Fancies). 
songs are Cradle Song and The Nightingale. 


Dora Labbette (soprano) and Hubert Eisdell (tenor), with 
The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet. 9895 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Everyone 
who has heard Eisdell’s record of Dowson’s and Besly’s 
enchanting Columbine’s Garden will be interested in the same 
poet’s and composer’s Moon-enchanted. It is not quite so 
good ; the words, having a good deal such as *“ the year’s at 
the spring And love’s on the wing,”’ have obviously not inspired 
Besly equally. On the other side, this ensemble makes all 
that, and exactly what, one knew it would of Molloy’s Love’s 
old sweet song. 


Hubert Eisiell, Heddle Nash, Dennis Noble, and Norman 
Allin. 5579 (10in., 3s.). 1 have to own to being increasingly 
impressed by this quartet’s performance of the extremely 
popular setting of Herrick’s Passing by—the setting which the 
label once more makes it necessary to say is not by the Purcell 
(Henry), but by a composer of our own time who claims 
descent. Heddle Nash’s glorious top B near the end comes out 
like a shaft of sunlight. And whoever has “ arranged”’ the 
song has brought out more than one realised was in it. The 
string quartet doesn’t really ‘“‘ accompany,” but merely pro- 
vides single phrases of introduction, ete. Drink to me only 
is done more in the familiar men’s ensemble manner, but 
passing well. 


Clara Serena (contralto). 5593 (10in., 3s.). There is no 
death (by G. Johnstone and G. O’ Hara) will appeal to all who 
still find most Lieder and good modern English songs rather 
a strain; for me, it only just fails to be really impressive. 
Just for to-day (Partridge and Seaver) is a grade lower, but 
this musicianly, full-voiced contralto makes it sound sincere 
and almost dignified. Roy Mellish has no great scope here for 
his accompanying, but is certainly good. 


The other 


Robert Easton (bass). 5581 (10in., 3s.). Good basses are 
rare. Easton is surely equal to more significant stuff than 
he does. If he has ever done it, it has been so exceptional 
with him that I’ve forgotten. Longstaffe is the composer of 
When the sergeant-major’s on parade. His On the road is a 
mere shadow of that song, and to me only emphasises the 
futility of the average modern existence. But it will please 
many by its complacent “ philosophy’ (O ye philosophers !). 
The gay highway (Lockton and Drummond) is somewhat 
similar. 


PARLOPHONE. 


Kate Winter (soprano). E10919 (12in., 4s. 6d.). On this 
record Kate Winter has not the finish in Angels ever bright and 
fair (from Handel’s Theodora) that Isobel Baillie had on the 
Columbia record. Miss Winter’s uneven tone, for instance, 
on varying vowels is very marked in the much-repeated “‘ Take, 
oh take me,”’ and, for another instance, there is a bad break 
on ‘*‘ ever’”’ in the reprise. In one place she scores: she makes 
much less irritating rush than usual at “‘ Speed to your own 
courts.’ As usual, the aria is complete, but the recitative 
omitted. The orchestra is excellent. To Gounod’s O Divine 
Redeemer she is fully equal, unless one is not satisfied by the 
power of her voice. 


Murray Stewart (tenor). R459 (10in., 3s.). This ‘‘ Young 
Scottish Tenor” has not the style of the Scottish barytones 
well known to us, nor the simplicity of the Gaelic tenors. But 
he is well worth hearing, especially on this record in the best 
arrangements (by Geehl) I know of The bonnie banks of Loch 
Lomond and Annie Laurie, with good orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


David Miller (tenor), with orchestra. E6217 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
There is nothing new to say yet of this ‘‘ Young Miner Tenor.”’ 
If he continues to use the high notes that are unquestionably 
well in his voice in the present painful way, they cannot be 
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expected to last long. His songs here are Danny boy (though 
with the appropriate words) and Come back to Erin. 


Maria Sandra. R458 (10in., 3s.). This is a record of Negro 
Spirituals. I do not know whether the singer is a negress ; 
to me she seems exceptionally good if a white singer, and 
certainly the record may safely be considered side by side with 
Paul Robeson’s in choosing Negro spiritual records, especially 
as Lawrence Brown, known to us as Robeson’s cempanion, 
has arranged these three songs— Nobody knows de trouble I’ve 
seen, Kv’ry time I feel de spirit, and Sometimes I feel like a 
motherless child—and accompanies them, at his very best. 


H.M.V. | 


Essie Ackland (contralto). B3128 (10in., 3s.). Melisande 
in the wood (Goetz) can hardly claim a definitely higher status 
than the average drawing-room ballad, but there is far more 
initthanin most. Time’s garden (Thomas) is one degree below 
it. Essie Ackland puts the splendid work into them which 
she puts into greater things, though her words are sometimes 
indistinct. To Time’s garden there is fairly effective organ 
accompaniment. 


Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). B3111 (10in., 3s.).. Many will 
be surprised to find that Dawson has not before new recorded 
or re-recorded The Yeomen of England (from German’s Merrie 
England) and Sanderson’s Drake goes west. He sings them as 
sturdily as one expects. His diction is a little exaggerated. 
The orchestra is all it should be. 


ELECTRON (EDISON BELL). 


Dan Jones (tenor), X551 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Why is Dan Jones, 
who might become the best Welsh tenor of his time, being 
wasted on such things as these—Sullivan’s The sailor's grave 
and Pinsuti’s The last watch? He gives them very well, of 
course, except for a slight sign of wobble, less than perfect 
diction, and slightly uneven vowel tones. But if he must 
sing these songs one must not ask for such finish as he gives to 
Beethoven’s Adelaide, for instance. 





REGAL. 


John Griffin (tenor) and Frank Quinn (barytone). G9386 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). This is, in its way, the breeziest record I have 
heard for a long time. It has all the unjaded, bubbling life 
of an Irish music-hall. On one side Griffin sings about The 
green above the red (composer unknown). He is accompanied by 
a subtly apt pianist, and by a flautist whose playing is very 
breathy indeed, and whose tonguing needs to emulate Griffin’s. 
Hear the record to see what I mean. On the other side Quinn 
sings My Trish Molly, O (Schwartz), accompanied by an 
* orchestra’ which contains an extremely robust accordion, 
or something of that kind. Quite seriously, this is a remarkable 
record—and irresistibly exhilarating. 


William A. Kennedy (tenor), with orchestra. G9387 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). Kathleen Aroon (Ball, Oleott, and Weslyn) and The 
click of her little brogans (Ball and Brennan) are Irish of a sort, 
but not of a good sort. The first, indeed, looks like a case 
of *‘too many cooks.’ Kennedy, in any case, ought to be 
doing work—if I may call it work—like Griffin’s. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Browning Mummery and Foster Richardson. A368 (12in., 
2s. 6d.). Anyone who is still looking out for records of Balfe’s 
Excelsior and Benedict’s The moon hath raised her lamp will 
find here excellent duet versions by two well-tried singers, 
with fairly good accompaniment of a small orchestra. 


Barrington Hooper and Foster Richardson. 5417 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). Almost every word I have just written of A368 applies 
to this record. The songs are Tucker’s Genevieve and Solman’s 
In the valley where the blue birds. 


HOMOCHORD. 


Leonard Gowings (tenor). D 1393 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Homochord’s 
accompaniments are spoiling their records. String tone 
doesn’t seem too good, but it is impossible to know how much 
is due to the vitiation of a Mustel or some other small reed 
organ, which generally, in fact, swamps all other tone. Far 
better have only a competent pianist-accompanist. Some- 
times, indeed, the accompaniment is like a bad village band. 
Apart from his accompaniment, Gowings is very good in 
Sally in our alley and Drink to me only, though the second 
finds him out as not quite a first-rate tenor yet. 

Thorpe Bates (barytone). D1392(10in., 2s. 6d.). Thorpe Bates 
makes a great deal of Widdicombe Fair and Phil the Fluter’s 
ball (French—i.e., I suppose, by someone named French, 
whose initials should be given). The accompaniments are 
less annoying than usual, excepting an irritating indefinite, 
if hardly audible, noise in the refrain of Widdicombe Fair. 

C. M. CRABTREE, 








CHORAL 
COLUMBIA. 


The St. George’s Singers, unaccompanied. 9877 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). Any request for just the final abandon in these 
singers certainly does not apply to their performance on this 
record of Thomas Morley’s I follow, lo, the footing, a glorious 
performance of a glorious piece of music, to which even anyone 
wholly unfamiliar with this great music, or so far left cold by 
it, will surely succumb. East’s sparkling little trio, How merrily 
we live, is just as well done. As a madrigal composer Thomas 
Weelkes was the most remarkable of all the Englishmen— 
therefore of all that have yet lived. His O care, thou wilt 
despatch me, is splendidly done. I suggest getting this record 
before these singers’ others, and, most emphatically, a copy 
of each piece (two or three pence each, Stainer and Bell). 


The National Choir and the B.B.C. Wireless Symphony 
Orchestra. 9894 (12in., 4s. 6d.). This is a record of parts of the 
big Pilgrim’s Progress setting which Bantock made for the 
B.B.C. Schubert Centenary and Bunyan Tercentenary Concert 
last year. The performances on this and the following record 
are yet further evidence of good work on the part of the B.B.C. 
conductor, Stanford Robinson. The recording, in the Central 
Hall, Westminster, is remarkable, even in these days. Vaughan 
Williams’s Mass in G minor has been long overdue, and this 
record renews one’s hopes of having that, and his Sancta Civitas, 
and many other works. There are many, in fact, that should 
have taken precedence of this. However, Part I., In praise 
of famous men, is most impressive in its massiveness, brilliance, 
and striking block harmony. Part II., The Pilgrim now hath 
found his Lord, points more clearly to the pressure under 
which Bantock wrote this work (though, indeed, Part I. also 
would be straightforward enough, given the first inclination, 
to a man with Bantock’s outstanding gift forit). The opening 
of Part I1., for unaccompanied choir, is not altogether uncon- 
ventional, and from the entry of the orchestra this Part is 
definitely cheap. But certainly a notable record. 


The B.B.C. Chorus and Wireless Military Band, with organ 
(W. G. Webber). 5580 (10in., 3s.). One of the best effects 
I have ever heard on a hymn record is here, in the pauses at 
the end of All hail the power of Jesus’ Name (to the familiar 
tune by Shrubsole—Perronet, given on the label, is the poet). 
This is altogether one of the best hymn records I know, the 
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band not being wasted, and the tone, though greater in volume 
than ever, being kept musical. The other hymn is O God, our 
help in ages past (tune, St. Anne, of course—again the poet's 
name alone is given on the label). The recording is, as usual, 
in Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road. 


The Westbourne Choir, unaccompanied, conducted by A. M. 
Henderson. 9885 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Henschel’s Kyrie and 
Walford Davies’s O Thou that hearest prayer are almost identical 
in idiom. They are not, perhaps, really great music—but I 
don’t think even that is obvious; beyond dispute they are 
infinitely superior to most nineteenth-century church music, 
and the record deserves to be widely tested. The performances 
are decidedly good, though a little sugary. I suspect slight 
lapses of intonation ; if they exist on the ree ord, they are rather 
bad lapses, though only momentary. The recording, in West- 
bourne Church, Glasgow, seems very good. 


Choir, with Albert W. Ketelbey’s Concert Orchestra. 9865 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). On this record is a “short patriotic ode,” 
Men of England, by Mr. Ketelbey, Columbia’s Musical Director, 
conducted by himself. It is a setting of verses by Thomas 
Campbell. It is of a very different type from what we know 
well of Mr. Ketelbey’s music, and is far superior to most 
patriotic music. It owes something to Elgar, and perhaps 
even rises to the level of Elgar’s music of this type. Mr. 
Ketelbey has got from the Choir a performance which would, 
or should, be envied by many a Continental choir of high 
standing. The recording is remarkably good, and very loud, 


PARLOPHONE. 


National Catholic Congress, 1929. [10920 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 
On this record the Spanish Place Choral and Gechouteal Rosiohe 
give an Ecce Sacerdos Magnus by the Society’s conductor, 
Robert L. Hasberry (this at the ‘entrance of H.E. C ardinal 
Bourne), and a Salve Regina, by Waddington. The record’s 
interest is primarily of a special nature, but it will also interest 
many people as ceremonial church music. The music is a good 
example of the Elgarian church music type. The performances 
are on the whole very good, though not impeccable throughout, 


The Choir of St. William’s, Strasbourg. E10917 (12in. 
4s. 6d.). As it seems impossible to form the slightest idea of 
what choral records may be expected in the near future, and 
we have not yet, I think, had any of Bach’s St. John Passion, 
this record, being a fine one, is welcome, though it has only 
organ accompaniment. Indeed, the chorale, Ach, Herr lass 
dein lieb Engelein (O Lord, let thine angel) is hardly, if any, 
the worse for such accompaniment. The two choruses, : Ldssest 
du diesen los ( If thou let this man go) and Weg, Weg, mit dem 
(Away with Him) suffer from the great reverberation of the 
building. Some shrillness in the recording must be mentioned, 


C.M.C. 
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BAND RECORDS 


I was unfortunately unable to be present at the Crysta 


Palace Band Contest this year, and as I was also unable to hear 
any of the championship class bands rehearsing, my knowledge 
of the new test piece was confined to a reading of the score,. 
which I did pretty thoroughly by the way, until the issue of 
the Regal Company’s record No. G9415. My regret at not being 
able to be present was increased tenfold when I heard the 
results, for the contests at which most of the ‘‘ crack ’’ bands 
fail are usually the most interesting and this year several of 
the finest bands in the country were “‘ unplaced.” As I did 
not hear them play I cannot attempt to assign any reason for 
this reversal of form, but as the test piece is pretty straight- 
forward from an interpretative point of view, I do not see that 
the varying readings of the different conductors can be more 
than one of the minor reasons. The test piece is a tone poem 
called Victory, by Cyril Jenkins, who is the composer of a 
considerable amount of brass band music. From the musical 
point of view Victory is not as interesting as several of its 
predecessors, though it is an admirable test. It follows rather 
hackneyed lines. The opening bars are labelled Maestoso 
and these lead into an Allegro moderato and an Allegro con 
fuoco. Then follows the inevitable funeral march (marked 
Andante dolente, alla Marche Funébre) which leads into Allegro 
moderato again with a Molto maestoso and a Presto to bring 
matters to a satisfactory conclusion. 


The Regal Company are to be congratulated, firstly om 
securing the services of Carlisle St. Stephen’s Band, the winners, 
and secondly on being the first in the field with their records. 
The playing is excellent, as is to be expected, though there are: 
one or two uneasy moments in the opening moderato, and 
the recording is splendid. Particularly happy, both as to the 
playing and the recording, are the effects of the solo cornet and 
solo horn playing muted (pages 6, 18 and 19 of the score). 
Having allotted my meed of praise, I must now register a 
complaint—the old one of “cutting.” Surely the winning 
band should be allowed to play the test piece without any 
cuts at all. As it is the first side takes us to page 11, bar 2, 
and the second side commences at page 16, bar 6, and takes us 
to the end, but omitting the passage commencing at page 19, 
bar 4, and ending at the end of page 21. The full score is 
published, as usual, by Messrs. R. Smith and Co., Ltd. 


On another record (Regal G9416) the same band play 
Torchlight March and The Firefly, in the latter of which 
Master Cyril Lowes plays the trombone solo in which he slides 
about very cleverly but not very musically. I do not know the 
age of Master Lowes (I fancy he is the son of the conductor), 
but he must have a fine pair of lungs ! 


Among the new military band records the most interesting 
are the two containing the English Folk Song Suite 
by Vaughan-Williams, with the same composer’s Toccata 
Marziale as makeweight (Decca M67 and 68). Charles 
Leggett secures a well proportioned and brisk performance of 
the jolly-folk song suite and is equally successful in the 
Toccata, though I confess I cannot arouse much enthusiasm 
over the latter. The Decca Company introduce a new band 
to us this month in their blue label two-shilling series. It 
is given the name of the Chenil Military Band and has the 
advantage of being conducted by Julian Clifford. The first 
record (1520) contains four numbers from the Faust Ballet 
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Music and is fairly successful. The band sounds to be on the 
small size and the recording is rather hard though brilliant. 


Creatore’s Band have been changed over from H.M.V. to 
Zonophone and their first record (No. A369) under the new 
regime is rather dreadful. Mason’s tune to the words Nearer 
my God to Thee has been arranged by Creatore himself and the 
result is precisely what one would expect—pseudo Italian 
opera! In this record the familiar tune sounds as much like 
the Anvil Chorus from Il Trovature in slow motion, as 
anything. Lead Kindly Light and Onward, Christian Soldiers 
on the reverse side sound better because the arrangements are 
more straightforward. 

The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band continue their series of 
folk song records with a series of Strathspeys and Reels (Col. 
5564). This is excellent. 

The Life Guards Band is responsible for two new Broadcast 
records, one small and one “ Twelve,” and both are excellent. 
The ‘‘ Twelve ” (5105), which contains a selection from The 
Belle of New York, is one of the best cheap records ever made 
and compares favourably with many records at double the 
price. The small record contains the two popular marches 
Lorraine and Old Comrades (456). 


The Royal Horse Guards Band have hitherto been neglected 
by the recording companies, but their new and energetic 
conductor, Lieut. W. J. Dunn, M.C., has soon rectified matters. 
Their first record (Homochord No. D1395) contains two old 
favourites, The Butterfly and The Grasshopper’s Dance, both of 
which are tastefully played and well recorded. 

Sterno military band records still sound to me more like old 
recordings than new recordings, but within these limits the 
latest record from this Company, which contains Washington 
Greys March and Echo des Bastions, played by the Royal 
Military Band (208), is quite good. 

A particularly weleome record is H.M.V. C1745, containing 
a selection from Tschaikowsky’s Swan Lake Ballet, played by 
the Coldstream Guards Band. Although this ballet in subject 
has some affinity with L’oiseau de feu, as a coherent whole it 
is not in the same class. It belongs to an earlier day, and 
although it has a good ‘* book,” the actual ballet is a mere 
setting for a number of isolated dances. Those who were 
fortunate enough to see it performed by the Russian Ballet 
will, however, remember it for some lovely dancing by Karsa- 
vina, and some astonishing displays of agility by Nijinsky in 
the Court Scene. The music is, therefore, better able to stand 
by itself than is the music of many ballets that are far better 
than this judged as complete entities. The military band 
arrangement is excellent, and is quite charmingly played. 

The Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands are at 
very best this month in Distant Greeting March and Marche 
Indienne (E6214). The latter is an unusual but good march, 
composed by M. Sellenick, one of the earliest conductors of 
the famous Garde Républicaine Band. The recording is superb. 

The Royal Air Force Band have not always been fortunate 
in their experience of recording, but their latest record goes 
a long way towards making amends. Their playing of the 
two old favourites, Down South and The Peliceman’s Holiday 
(Regal G9389), is very bright and clean; the band employed 
is of fair size, and the recording is excellent. The ‘* concert 
hall effect ’’ is more successful than in any other Columbia or 
Regal military band record I have heard yet. 

At the last minute another record by the Chenil Military 
Band has come to hand. The conductor this time is Charles 
Leggett, and the pieces chosen are Wagner’s Album Leaf and 
Bach’s Air from the third suite—better known as the Air on 
tie G string—(Decca F 1534). The latter is played rather faster 
tian we usually hear it, but I think this is as it should be 
when there are no strings. I commend this record whole- 
heartedly as a fine two-shillingsworth. 

W. A.C 











MISCELLANEOUS 


A new recording of a Cavalleria Rusticana selection. from 
H.M.V. was wanted, and it has been supplied by Marek Weber 
and his Orchestra (C1736, 12in., 4s. 6d.) ; a vigorous, arresting 
performance with a very awkward break between the sides. 
So, too, the La Source Ballet Suite of Delibes is often a sked for, 
and the Scala Salon Orchestra plays the Pas des écharpes, 
Andante and Danse Cireassienne with due Deliberation on 
Electron 0274 (10in., 3s.), while the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra, under Sir Dan Godfrey, deals very efficiently with 
the Morris Dance, Shepherd’s Dance, and Torch Dance from Sir 
Edward German’s incidental music to Henry VIII. (Col. 
5577, 10in., 3s.). 


The Dajos Bela Orchestra continues Robrecht’s Viennese 
Waltz Potpourri with Parts 3 and 4 (Parlo. E 10913, 12in., 4s. 6d.) 
with admirable lilt and precision: this and last month’s dise 
should go into most cellections. Ketelbey’s Concert Orchestra 
records his tone-poem By the blue Hawaiian waters (Col. 9864, 
12in., 4s. 6d.) ; since his admirers will buy it anyhow and revel 
in it, and since those who have passed the Ketelbey phase are 
not likely to consider it seriously, I need only add that it is a 
very successful recording, and that Len Fillis plays the Hawaiian 
guitar in it with his usual skill. 


We cannot all afford to lunch at the Ritz, but for 3s. we 
ean secure the atmosphere of Jean Lensen and his Orchestra 
playing the Serenade from Drigo’s Millions d Harlequin and 
Reyaaldo Hahn’s Si mes vers avaient des ailes (Col. 5578) to 
the brilliant throng ; surely a beautiful porcelain performance. 
As tor Mighty lak’ a rose and McDowell's To a wild rose, they 
are entrusted to the Musical Art Quartet, an ordinary string 
quartet that has already given us some classical music (Col. 
5582, 3s.), and they carry out their possibly uncongenial task 
so well that they might lure some unbelievers towards chamber 
music. The Victor Olof Sextet has similarly relaxed into Deep 
River and Star of Love, Estrellita, on Parlo. R453 (3s.), which 
are hardly worthy of them, and the Zonophone Salon Orchestra 
(Zono. 5421, 2s. 6d.) is not very well suited this month. Of 
several half-crown Parlophones I much prefer The Six Nite- 
Lights in Greer’s Ragamuffin and Collins’s Dancing Goblin 
(E6210); they seem to command a variety of instruments, 
xvlophone, saxophone, accordion, piano, etc., and, apart 
from rather too much insistence on the beat in places, have 
made a thoroughly happy light record. 


Plays and films are being well advertised on records. The 
Piccadilly Players under Al Starita do a Follow Through Selec- 
tion (Col. 9799, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
under Jack Payne a Say it with Songs Selection (Col. 9897, 12in., 
4s. 6d.), both with vocal choruses; the Parlophone Salon 
Orchestra under Victor Olof does a Bitter Sweet Selection (Parlo. 
R441, 3s.), and Barnabas von Géezy and his Orchestra the 
Bitter Sweet Waltz with Sleepy Valley from ‘‘ The Rainbow 
Man” film (Parlo. R440, 3s.); and the London Orchestra 
booms cheerfully through a Hold Everything Selection (Zono. 
5414, 2s. 6d.), as well as a jolly Old Time Favourites, arranged 
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by Griffiths (Zono. 5413, 2s. 6d.), that will be popular. The 
Pagan Love Song, a rather good waltz from the Ramon Novarro 
film, lends itself to Hawaiian guitars, and is charmingly played 
by the Salon Orchestra, with Bowers’s Chinese Lullaby (H.M.V. 
B3139, 3s.), and with vocal chorus by the Ferera Trio with 
Berlin’s Huggable, Kissable You (Parlo. E6211, 2s. 6d.). De 
Groot and his Orchestra have good tunes in Louise and This is 
Heaven (H.M.V. B3157, 3s.) from films. Every dise in this 
group has something in it to justify my recommending it to 
those who want the tunes in question. 


In the instrumental group David Wise takes honours for 
violin solos of the Canzonetta of d’Ambrosio and the Siciliana 
from Cavalleria Rusticana (Zono. 5420, 2s. 6d.). He records 
as well as he broadcasts. Raie da Costa reappears with a 
very typical piano solo of tunes from “ Follow Through ” 
(Parlo. R454, 3s.). I think, having made her name, she ought 
now to turn her gifts to more worthy music. I have only two 
organ records, both from H.M.V., both Wurlitzer organs, and 
both unusually good. Jesse Crawford (B3153) plays that 
infectious tune from *“‘ Hollywood Revue,” Singin’ in the rain, 
with a vocal chorus, and Wood’s I love to hear you singing. 
His lilt, punch and high spirits are admirably contrasted with 
the gentle suavity of Sandy MacPherson on the organ at the 
New Empire in Leicester Square (B3173, 3s.). In Brown- 
smith’s Starlight the latter has, though the label calls it an 
organ solo, undoubtedly a violinist at his elbow, and if in 
Holmes’s The Monk’s Dream the harp part is not played by a 
harpist, this must be a most remarkable organ stop. I cannot 
remember two better cinema organ records in one month. 
Ernest Jones on a vibrante banjo and Jack Venables on a piano 
get and will give a lot of straightforward enjoyment out of 
Nigger Town and Mississippi Bubble (Col. 5583, 3s.). 


Two records will rightly stand out as occasional pieces. One 
is Wedding Music at St. Margaret's, Westminster, a composite 
picture—bells, organ, voices—that will mean far more to the 
exile than ‘‘ an ornate society wedding service” as it is des- 
eribed (H.M.V. B3120, 3s.): it is done with great discretion 
and skill. The other is Charles Renard’s Nursery Rhymes 
Fantasy, played by his orchestra, with singing by a vocal 
quartet (Regal G9388, 2s. 6d.). If the words had been a little 
clearer in some places—not many—this would be easily the 
best record that 1 know for the nursery. 


Another Regal record (G9385, 2s. 6d.) has the reel The Temple 
House played on the violin, and Patrick’s Day Parade sung as 
a baritone solo by Frank Quinn. a clever performance, of 
somewhat restricted appeal; and | am equally loth to criticise 
two talking records by William McCulloch— Why the town went 
dry (Col. 9886, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and Agnes has a “ surprise” 
party (Col. 5571, 3s.). In Glasgow, and perhaps elsewhere, 
these monologues are presumably sure of a _ welcome; 
McCulloch undoubtedly gives a hiccuping likeness of a drunken 
man in a tramear, but the voice is over-amplified, as well as 
the monologue. In the same Scottish group is Robert P. 
Stewart in an Aberdonian talk, The Marischal College (Col. 
5572, 3s.), which must have been meant only for local con- 
sumption. 


Max Darewski died the other day at the age of 34 and left> 
so far as I know, no electrical records of his quite exceptional 
piano playing. Hardly a month goes by when I am reviewing 
piano records of topical music without the strong memory of 
his old Zonophone records obliterating the impression of his 
successors. No one seems to be able to play a dance tune 
with the same touch and rhythm as poor Max, the first man 
that I ever saw in a recording studio, sitting in shirtsleeves, 
slacks and tennis shoes, with a cigarette smouldering in the 
corner of his mouth, and playing exquisitely—what was it ? 
I’m wonderful Mile Kiki or Roseland waltz? Peace be to his 
ashes. 

PEPPERING. 





THE GRAMOPHONE CABARET 


You will remember the successful debut of Edii: Walters 
a month or so back, and now he is available in the popular 
Makin’ Whoopee (Col. 5594). So far, his is easily the best 
version <nd it is well backed by I’m kr-razy for you. Layton 
acd Johnst ne have no le:s than three records in the Columbia 
mid-month list, and they are all a trifle on the old side. Sweet 
muste and I’m in seventh Heaven make a gool double on 5415 
and I°ll never ask for more and Deep night should prove popular 
on 5535. Love me or leave me is the best of the ‘“*‘ Whoopee ”’ 
songs and no one could render it better than Ruth Etting 
(Col. 5553). On the reverse side she sings I’m bringing a red, 
red rose. Lionel Monckton Memories are well worth 
remembering, and the Columbia Light Opera Company do 
justice to some of his delightful songs (Col. 9883). The His 
Master’s Voice contribution of the same kind is The Light 
Opera Company in successful Vocal Gems from ‘* Whoopee ”’ 
and **The New Moon.” This record maintains the high 
standard set by previous dises (C1734). Eddie Cantor also 
has ‘“* Whoopee ” songs, but his Makin’ Whoopee is not as good 
as that of Eddie Walters. Morton Downey is just what you 
would expect in The World is yours and mine and Yow’re 


just another memory (H.M.V. B3138) whilst Mildred Hunt is 


really most attractive in Honey and My dear (H.M.V. B3140). 
More please, especially of the excellent accompaniment ! 
Leslie Hutchinson is rather unfortunate in his choice of songs 
this month. Still his records are always well worth hearing, 
even if they contain such a number as My Sin (though, 
incidentally, this has a glorious piece of piano playing). I’m 
still caring, on the back, is a non-committal sort of number 
(Parlo. R444). Lily Lapidus possesses a fine rhythmical style 
and comes off well in I’m doing what I’m doing for love and 
Why can’t I be like you ? (R.443) and Stuart and Ross, who have 
been scoring great successes on the radio, have a couple of 
excellent duets Makin’ Whoopee and Come on, Baby (Parlo. 
R445). In a different style but equally good are North and 
South in J must have a cup of tea and Sarah Jane (R446). 
These two have a happy knack of conveying a proper music- 
hall atmosphere through the medium of the wax. Still another 
pair of duettists are Elsie and Doris Waters in Aren't we all 
and I only met her on Sunday (Parlo. R447). These songs are 
in the drawing-room entertainer style. The Zonophone 
Light Opera Company, who have so many good Gilbert and 
Sullivan selections to their credit, have now made some Vocal 
Gems from ‘*“‘ The Merry Widow.’ The pretty tunes are as 
fresh as ever (A367). Maurice Elwin is not well suited by 
Breakaway (5418) and is heard to much better advantage in 
Lonesome Road whilst Norman Blair is in good voice in Hollow 
of the Hill and Home in Maine (5419). Foster Richardson 
needs no introduction and everyone will like his record of 
There’s a girl in Kildare (5415), and Barrington Hooper makes 
a good ballad double with The lovelight in your eyes and A 
perfect day (5416). Clarkson Rose is in splendid form in 
Mucking about the garden and Come in, Mr. Cummin’ (5429), 
and less good in Park yourself close to me and Oh! Maggie 
(5430) whilst Solemn and Gay are responsible for such popular 
numbers as Louise (5428) and S’posin’ (5427). Franklyn 
Baur has been absent a long time and now returns in two typical 
film songs When my dreams come true and My heart is bluer than 
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your eyes, Cherie (5426). More yodelling comes from Jimmie 
Rodgers who introduces it in My little lady and You and my 
old guitar (5423), and Bud Billings is perfectly successful in 
Will the angels play their harps for me and The wanderer’s 
warning (5422). 

In the November Columbia list Layton and Johnstone have 
made one of the best records that I have heard for some time. 
They sing those two charming waltz songs from *‘ Bitter Sweet,”’ 
Ill see you again and Kiss Me. In the latter number Turner 
Layton adds to his success at the piano by singing a verse in 
French (Col. 5586). Their many friends will welcome another 
record by the Trix Sisters. especially as it contains two such 
popular numbers as S’posin’ and Come on, baby (Col. 5584). 


Other notable returns to the Columbia list are Mr. Flotsam 
and Mr. Jetsam, so well known to radio listeners, and they are 
as successful as ever in The Modern Diver and P.C. Lamb. 
Continuing their success in the October list, the Columbia 
Light Opera Company have now made a record of vocal gems 
from songs by Paul Rubens and Ivan Caryll (Col. 9896), 
whilst there is a splendid selection of songs from Edward 
German’s *‘ Merrie England,” sung by Miriam Licette, Clara 
Serena, Francis Russell, Dennis Noble, Robert Carr and Chorus 
(Col .9893). Finally, mention must be made of a charming 
record by Marie Burke, who sings When I only think of you 
and I’d rather be blue over you (5533). 


Like the Columbia, the H.M.V. new list contains many old 
favourites. The Revellers are heard in Wake up, chillun, wake 
up! and Plodding Along, and they fully prove that their 
temporary absence has not in any way affected the wonderful 
quality of their records (H.M.V. C3156). 


Those who enjoyed that splendid revue of Jack Hulbert’s 
*“Clowns in Clover’? will welcome a new record by Chick 
Endor, on which he has those very popular songs, Love me or 
leave me and Good little bad little you (H.M.V. B3115); whilst 
George Metaxa, who is scoring such a triumph in “ Bitter 
Sweet,” sings for us The Pagan Love Song and Tu Sais 
(H.M.V.B3164). Anona Winn has the most effective gramo- 
phone voice, and she makes an excellent disc of AmI Blue? 
and If you were mine (H.M.V.B3174). Perhaps the most 
interesting record in the list, however, is by Gloria Swanson, 
although I think that the chief interest in this record is that 
it has been made by so popular and so accomplished a film 
star. These songs are both from her new film, ‘ The Tres- 
passer,” and are on H.M.V. B3168. 


Lily Lapidus sings Gloria Swanson’s song, Love, on Parlo- 
phone R455, and in my opinion is a great deal more successful. 
She also sings Am I Blue? on Parlophone R460, with Bob 
Fisher singing Welcome Home on the reverse side. 


For those who want a music-hall rather than a cabaret 
atmosphere there is Gladdy Sewell in Napoleon said to Josephine 
“not to-night”? and Is Izzy Azzy Was (Parlophone R457); and 
on R456, Mona Grey in You wanted someone to play with and 
Child’s Study. On the red label 2s. 6d. Parlophones we have 
the dise Mademoiselle from Armentiéres and Keep the home 
fires burning, sung by Leslie Harvey and Diggers Chorus. 
Unfortunately, the singing is very indistinct (E6219). Yodell- 
ing seems to become more and more popular, and the latest to 
try his hand at it is Ed. Russell on E6216. Finally, we have 
Fred Thomas in two popular numbers, Let me dream in your 
arms again and Through (E6215). 


The music-hall part of the Regal list is opened in great 
form by The Two Gilberts in Get up nice and early in the morning 
and Mucking about the garden (G9395), whilst Will Fyffe will 
delight his many admirers in She was the belle of the ball and 
Twelve-and-a-tanner a bottle (G9390). Al Jolson’s two senti- 
mental numbers from his new film, “* Say it with songs,”’ are 
featured by Arthur Jacobson, who sings Why can’t you? and 
Little Pal in the approved style (9392). Tom Barrett is quite 
successful in S’posin’ and Just Plain Folk. 


For lovers of the extremely sentimental kind of song there 
is Maurice Gunsky on G9394. On records G9382 to G9384 
we have the Flanagan Brothers in six Irish numbers. They 
are very successful records, but I think I would advise you to 
hear them at your dealers before deciding to buy them, 
because I am not sure that they will be everybody’s taste. 

The Homochord list is bristling with popular numbers of 
the moment, and Barry Thomas again scores in You wanted 
someone to play with and We toddled up the hill together (D 1403), 
whilst Louise is in the safe hands of Julian Lester (D1405). 
On D1394 Eric Chandler’s bass voice is heard to advantage in 
a couple of ballads— A good old-fashioned chorus and Song of 
the temple. T.M. 








DANCE NOTES 
By T. M. 


The London Editor will broadcast a selection of 
the latest American Dance Records from 2LO and 
5XX on November 30th, from 7.30 to 8.0 p.m. 
Some introductory remarks will be made to explain 
the latest developments and trend of dance music 
in U.S.A. 


NEW STYLE RHYTHM SERIES. 


No. 1. Eddie Lang’s Orchestra: Freeze an’ melt (quick-step). 
No. 2. Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five: West End blues (Blues). 
No. 3. Jimmy Dorsey (saxophone): Beebe. 

No. 4. Tom Dorsey (trumpet): Jt’s right here for you. 

Parlophone R448-9. 

This set of dance rhythm records is perhaps the most inter- 
esting that has been issued. Side No. 2 is the finest piece 
of Blues playing that I have heard. The band is, I 
understand, a coloured one, and it is evidently composed of 
some of the best dance instrumentalists of the day. You will 
realise this from the very start, when you hear the marvellous 
trumpet introduction played by Armstrong himself. The 
other names are all familiar to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
and each side reaches such a high standard that it is impossible 
to pick out one more than another, although I am almost 
inclined to give Tom Dorsey this honour for his performance 
on side four. Altogether, these two records must not be missed 
by anyone who really enjoys the best modern dance music. 
Dorsey Brothers and their Orchestra: Pution up your overcoat 

(fox-trot) and The spell of the blues (fox-trot). Parlophone 
R385. 

A curious mixture to find on a record. Button up your 
overcoat is from the new musical show, “ Follow Through,”’ 
and the other number is already well advanced in age, as 
popular music goes nowadays. Notwithstanding, this is a 
splendid disc, and well up to the standard we expect from these 
Parlophone American recording combinations. That means to 
say, interesting and clever arrangements, brilliant individual 
playing, and restrained vocal effects. What more can one 
want ? 

Frankie Trumbauer and his Orchestra: Gotta feelin’ for you 
(fox-trot) and Nobody but you (fox-trot). Parlophone 
R. 434. 

Here is another wonderful double, following close on the 

splendid one by this orchestra reviewed last month. I have not 
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the space to describe the dise fully, but it will suffice to say 
that it is packed with all those good things that delight the 
hot-dance music enthusiast. 


Miff Mole and his Little Molers: Birmingham Bertha (fox-trot) 
and Ed. Kirkeby Wallace’s Orchestra: Pagan love song 
waltz. Parlophone R432. 

A splendid contrast is provided by this record. Miff Mole 
is in wonderful form in Birmingham Bertha, which is given as 
hot a rendering as anyone could wish, though almost of the 
unrestrained sort. Then you can turn it over and rest your 
ears in peace while Wallace indulges in the soft melodious 
strains of this popular waltz. 

Ambrose and his Orchestra: Dear little café (fox-trot) and 
I’m bringing a red, red rose (fox-trot). Decca M71, 3s. 

Another well-balanced performance. There is only one 
adjective that suits Ambrose’s playing, and that is musicianly. 
The problem of the vocalist has not yet been satisfactorily 
settled, but this part of each side is perfectly pleasant, which is 
more than one can say of many. Nevertheless, the whole of 
each side is stamped with the finish that we should demand 
of anything coming out of the Mayfair ballroom. 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra: akin’ whoopee (fox-trot) and 
Love me or leave me (fox-trot). H.M.V. 5702. 

Both sides of this record are particularly good, but I think 
that Love me or leave me is the best record I have heard by 
Jack Hylton. The arranger has done his work very well, 
and there are several excellent pieces of solo work. The best 
of these is a really good saxophone chorus. The first number 
is given more ordinary treatment, and it is not such a good 
performance as that of Paul Whiteman. 


George Olsen and his Music: J feel at home with you (fox-trot) 
and Johnny Johnson and his Statler Pennsylvanians: 
Thou swell (fox-trot). H.M.V. B5706. , 

Here are a couple of jolly tunes from the new musical piece 
at Daly’s Theatre, “‘ A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur.”’ 
The two bands need no introduction to the readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, and they give just the sort of performance one 
would expect of them, with plenty of liveliness and melody. 
This is the sort of record that should appeal to all tastes. 

Rio Grande Band: Valentine and Dites-moi ma mére (both 
six-eight). H.M.V. B5701, 3s. 

I select this dise for anyone requiring this time. Both the 
numbers are pleasant and well played, though there is nothing 
in either of them of much interest for the listener. 

Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra: Wakin’ whoopee (fox-trot) 
and I’m bringing a red, red rose (fox-trot). Col. 5556. 

One is never tired of using superlatives as far as this band is 


concerned. Their work never seems to fall below its very high 
standard. Makin’ whoopee is undoubtedly proving a very 


popular number, and you cannot do better than hear it played 

by the best of all dance bands. The other side contains a 

very charming melody, and, as everybody knows, Whiteman 

is as good in a melody as in a hot number. 

Ray Starita and his Ambassadors Band: Come on, baby (fox- 
trot) and Through (fox-trot). Col. 5590. 

Both these numbers are familiar to everybody, and they are 
here given a bright interpretation by this clever English band. 
The arrangements are good, if not particularly original, but 
the recording is extremely clear, and the record can be well 
recommended for use in the average ballroom with an electric 
reproducer. 

The Arcadians Dance Orchestra: Excuse me, lady (fox-trot) 
and This is Heaven (fox-trot). Zonophone 5431, 2s. 6d- 

These are two melody numbers which suit the Areadians 
Dance Orchestra down to the ground. I can safely prophesy 
an enormous popularity for this disc. 

The Rythmic Eight: He's a good man to have around (fox-trot) 
and We toddled up the hill (fox-trot). Zonophone 5434, 
2s. 6d. 

The Rythmic Eight can always be depended upon for bright 


and clever records. They have here a couple of numbers 

that suit their style exactly, and there is plenty in their per- 

formance to interest even the criticalear. Again, I must praise 

the excellent Zonophone recording, and finish by saying that 

this is very excellent value for half-a-crown. 

Hal Swain and his Band: Am I blue? (fox-trot) and Let me 
have my dreanis (waltz). Regal G9412, 2s. 6d. 

Hal Swain is at present enjoying the somewhat unenviable 
position of playing second to Ben Bernie at the Kit Cat. Never- 
theless, he has a very capable combination under him, and he 
can impart into his records a certain amount of his jovial 
personality. These two tunes are, of course, popular with 
everyone, and they are here given good straightforward per- 
formances that can be recommended with every confidence. 
Roylance and his Band: Lowise (fox-trot) and On the top of 

the world (fox-trot). Homochord D1404, 2s. 6d. 

Here we have a good melody double. The performance is 
fully adequate to the needs of the tunes, though it is somewhat 
stereotyped and lacking in inspiration. However, the dise 
is pleasant, and can be recommended to all but the most 
critical. 

The following are also records that are well worth hearing 
at your dealers’ :— 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra: 
and You wouldn't fool me (fox-trot). 
3s. 

Ben Selvin and his Orchestra: Wy song of the 
and Am I blue? (fox-trot). Col. 5591, 3s. 

Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra: Button up your overcoat 
(fox-trot) and My lucky star (fox-trot). Col. 5550, 3s. 

Ambrose and his orchestra: J want to be bad (fox-trot) and 
Button up your overcoat (fox-trot). Decca M76, 3s. 

The Orquesta Tipica: Tiempos viejos (tango) and Federacion 
(tango). Parlophone R450, 2s. 6d. 

Ray Ventura and his Collegians: 
(fox-trot) and Makin’ 
E6209, 2s. 6d. 

Arcadians Dance Orchestra: Mean to me (fox-trot) and Am 
I blue? (fox-trot). Zonophone 5433, 2s. 6d. 


Hal Swain and his Band: Sleepy valley (waltz) and Bitter 
sweet (waltz). Regal G9411, 2s. 6d. 


The Rhythmic Troubadours: This is Heaven (fox-trot) and 
Hittin’ the ceiling (fox-trot). Regal G9414, 2s. 6d. 


Arthur Roseberry and his Orchestra : 
trot) and Aansas 
R347, 3s. 


Nat Star’s Dance Orchestra: That's what I call sweet musie 


(fox-trot) and Not my girl (fox-trot). Homochord D1400, 
2s. 6d. 


FILM THEME SONGS 


AT THEIR BEST ON 


“His Master's Voice” 
RECORDS 


The Gramophone 
Co., Ltd. 


I want to be bad (fox-trot) 
H.M.V. B5695, 


Nile (waltz) 


Button up your overcoat 
whoopee (fox-trot). Parlophone 


Makin’ whoopee (fox- 
City Kitty (fox-trot). Parlophone 
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SOME OTHER BULLETINS. 
BROADCAST TWELVE (2s.). 


An unnamed string orchestra, chorus and organ, are respon- 
sible for versions of Londonderry air and The sacred hour, 
and acquit themselves adequately (5106). Opera is repre- 
sented by the Grand Opera Chorus in the Anvil Chorus from 
Il Trovatore and the Grand march from Tannhauser, in both 
of which the recording is excellent (5107), and Manuel Heming- 
way makes effective use of his bass voice in My old shako 
and The bandolero (5108). From the dance list there are several 
popular titles, which can be recommended not only for capable 
performances but also for their long playing qualities. Rose 
Marie and Indian love call are successfully revived by Al 
Benny’s Broadway Boys (2515), who are also responsible for 
This is heaven and Pagan love song (waltz). The Manhattan 
Melody Makers have good doubles in Button up your overcoat 
and I want to be bad (2518) and So the bluebirds and the black- 
birds got together and Wake up! Chillun, wake up ! on 2516. 


BROADCAST (ls. 3d.). 

Mabel Marks is most successful in Sophie Tucker’s songs, 
I’m the last of the red hot mammas and He’s a good man to have 
around. She has to live up to a high standard, and succeeds 
(450). Plantation songs will never lose their popularity, and 
a Medley of the most famous will be welcomed at this price 
(454). Boy singers are also much in demand, and there will 
be many who will like to hear Master Bobby Lemaire in All 
things bright and beautiful and other hymns (457). Returning 
to the music-hall we find Jack Morrison (453) and Harry Wulson 
(455) doing well in their own particular spheres. Bidgood’s 
Broadcasters show good form in Sleepy valley (waltz) (447), as 
well as in 1’m feathering a nest and I’m doing what I’m doing 
for love (445), whilst the Midnight Merrymakers have a couple 
of good numbers, Building a nest for Mary and Down among 
the sugar cane on 449. 


DECCA (LIGHT BLUE LABEL) (2s.). 

One of the pleasantest records in this list is F 1527, with the 
Schwiller Octet in J. Strauss’s Vienna Blut, whilst Eric Coates’ 
popular Bird songs at eventide is well rendered by Norton 
Collier (F1522). Cinema organ music is always popular, and 
the record of Alex. Taylor playing My mother’s eyes and I'll 
always be in love with you puts over the proper throbbing 
atmosphere (F 1525). 

Stainless Stephen’s humorous record I thought rather poor 
(F 1526), nor was | particularly impressed with Emile Grim- 
shaw’s Banjo Quartet (F' 1521). Meanwhile the Rhythm Maniacs 
continue their successful dancing progress with Come on, baby 
(F 1528) and Why can’t you? (F 1523). In the mid-October list 
Philip Lewis aad His Band continue to astonish with the value 
of their dance records, one of which is that immortal piece of 
rag-time, Tiger rag (F 1540). This orchestra also makes a first- 
class double on F 1541, on which it plays He’s a good man to have 
around and To be in love. Patricia Rossborough has two more 
syncopated piano solos, Doin’ the new low down and He’s a 
good man to have around (F 1537), whilst Herbert Jaeger seems 
to be much more successful with his Salon Orchestra than 
with his Dance Orchestra. He has made a very nice disc of 
Le Cygne and Perpetuum mobile (F 1535). 


DOMINION (ls. 3d.). 


Elsie Carlisle is familiar to all buyers of Dominion records. 
She is a splendid rhythmic singer, and is in great form here 
in J’ll get by and I’m just in the mood to-night (A180). Lou 
Abelarde is heard in Youw’re the cream in my coffee (A181), and 
Phil Arnold makes a good thing of That's you baby (A182). 
Those who like a medley of well-known airs, or rather a musical 
switch, will much appreciate Tunelandia, by the Margate 
Municipal Orchestra (A185), and there are two hymns by the 
Dominion Choir on A184. From the dance music provided 


by Jay Wilbur and His Orchestra and the Deauville Dance 
Orchestra try Mean to me (A174), Honey, and A precious little 
thing called love (A175), and S’posin’ (A179), in all of which you 
will get your money’s worth. Jay Wilbur has a splendid disc 
of Pagan Love Song (waltz) and Singing in the rain (A187.) 


EDISON BELL RADIO (ls. 3d.). 


The best records in this list are dance records. Alfredo 
and His Band have a good double on 1250, on which they play 
This is heaven and the waltz, Let me dream in your arms again. 
They are also heard in those two popular film songs, Am I 
blue? (fox-trot) and Let me have my dreams (waltz) (1248), 
but I think that the best of these dance discs is the Hollywood 
Dance Orchestra in S’ posin’ (1246). Among the songs, Randolph 
Sutton is as cheery as ever in those two good music-hall songs, 
What are you going to do about Mary? and My blackbirds are 
bluebirds now (1237). On 1240 Belle Dyson is again successful 
in I'll always be in love with you, but Raymond Allan did not 
interest me very much in his two songs on 1249. There can 
be no doubt that Litile pal (1239), which is the theme song of 
Al Jolson’s new film, is going to have a wide spread popularity, 
and here we have it well sung by Walter Miller, whilst I expect 
that G. H. Elliott will have his admirers in Walking with Susie 
and Honey (1238). 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 


Gandino and his Orchestra are always popular features of 
this Company’s list, and they have a couple of good records, 
2134-5, on which they play Landon Ronald’s O Lovely Night, 
and A pot-pourri of popular songs. The songs from ‘ Holly- 
wood Revue of 1929” are going to be tremendously popular, 
and it is safe to anticipate a very great success for 2137, on 
which Irving Kaufmann sings Your mother and mine, and on the 
reverse side the Aristocrats are heard in the best song in the 
revue, Singing in the rain. For the more sentimentally minded 
there are the songs from Al Jolson’s new film, and there is a 
good performance of Little Pal and Why can’t you? by the 
Hollywood Dance Orchestra on 2133. It is probable, however, 
that the most successful record that Imperial have made for 
a long time will prove to be Irving Kaufmann’s record of Little 
Pal on 2146. The other good records in this list are the 
Hawaiian Islanders in J'he Pagan Love Song on 2136, and a 
yodelling record by Frank Luther, who sings Blue Yodel and 
Memphis Yodel on 2124. 


PICCADILLY (ls. 6d.). 


One has no hesitation in recommending the Harmony 
Eight in a splendid record of sea shanties, which include The 
drunken sailor and Hullabaloo balay (253). Then there is a 
popular classical selection, ably performed by the Piccadilly 
Orchestra (357), whilst Louis Revel, with the assistance of his 
Serenaders, entertains us on the banjo in Viva la liberta march 
and Poet and peasant overture (359). For dancers, Lowise 
and the waltz, Ill see you again, receive bright interpretations 
at the hands of The Ever Bright Boys (366). Before leaving 
this company, a tribute must be paid to the quality of its 
recording. 


STERNO (ls. 6d.). 

There is plenty of variety in the Sterno menu, and it is 
difficult to know where to begin. I think the piano-accordeon 
record of Irish jigs, by J. B. Cuvelier (209), worthy of special 
mention as well as Kahn and Levers Hawaiian guitar duet 
on 210. The songs vary from Walter Dalby in Annie Laurie, 
which he sings extremely well (214), to a group of film songs by 
Waley Heath (212), Pat O’Brien (213), and George Foster (217). 
For dancing there are some good records by the Florida Club 
Band, of which Louise and On the top of the world alone (203) 
make the best double. The Rhythmics should be popular in 
Mean to me and I'll never ask for more (206). Finally, Billy 
Whitlock performs on his bells (211), and Alfred Maxwell 
on his piccolo (215), both with considerable success. 
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THE HOUSE OF IMHOF 


By FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE 


HE House of Imhof was established in 1845, in the 

building we all knowin New Oxford Street. The business, 

which concerned itself with pianos, organs and other 
musical instruments, has passed from father to son in unbroken 
succession. It was always a flourishing business, as_ the 
Imhofs were leading lights in the musical world from the 
beginning. Many of us have played upon Imhof pianos in 
our youth. 

The Gramophone Company was born in Maiden Lane in 
May, 1898. From its first moments it was under the wing of 
Mr. Imhof, whose experience and advice were invaluable to 
the directors of the modest little newcomer whose potentialities 
could hardly have been guessed at 
in those days. And as the little 
newcomer grew, so the interests 
and business of Imhof’s expanded. 
The pianos and violins, the organs 
and the clarinets were backwashed 
by the wave of gramophones and 
records that came pouring into the 
shop, until finally they were swept 
right away, and mechanised music 
took possession, to everyone’s 
profit and pleasure. I forget how 
many gramophone dealers have set 
up within a quarter of a mile’s 
radius in the last ten years, but I 
know that not one of them can be 
said to have affected the business 
of Imhof in the slightest degree. 
In fact, the wave of gramophone 
and records has not only swept 
away the pianos and other musical 
instruments, but it has swept 
Imhof’s itself clean out of 110, 
New Oxford Street into a sort of 
fairy palace that Mrs. Imhof had 
had the forethought to prepare for 
it next door. 


And now we come to Mrs. Imhof. 
When her husband died in 1919 
she was left with the responsibility 
of the fast-increasing business 
entirely on her small shoulders. 
She did not faint nor falter. She 
is not that kind. The business did 
not go on “‘ of itself,’ as sometimes businesses do when they are 
well established and the ruling spirit is removed. It is too 
delicate an affair for that. A personality at the head of things is 
essential to an organisation that caters for mankind’s amuse- 
ments, and no one can possibly deny that the present ruling 
spirit of Imhof’s has personality. Half Irish and half 
Yorkshire, her heart and head run, excellently matched, in 
double harness. She is a business woman and she takes a 
human interest in her clients, so much so that there are many of 
them who know they have only to write and say “ Send me a 
dozen more records,’ knowing that her choice for them will 
be their own, so closely has she studied the tastes of her regular 
customers. And, pleasant though it is to be looked after by 
Mrs. Imhof herself when one visits New Oxford Street, one 
need not despair if she is already occupied with someone else, 
for the same human sympathy and interest is extended through- 
out the personnel of her establishment. 





MRS. ALFRED IMHOF. 


Good manners help good business. There are few things 
more depressing than trying to shop when the sales- man 
or woman is bored, superior, supercilious or obstructive (in 
the sense that he or she does not produce goods that might 
just be what you want). The effect of any of these failings, 
or all of them combined, as sometimes happens, is to drive the 
sensitive shopper as soon as possible from the scene. This 
could not happen at Imhof’s. Buying records oragramophone or 
a wireless set is an adventure which thrills everyone concerned, 
and the client goes out into the lamplit streets with a pleasant 
warm feeling at his heart, a large, exciting parcel under his 
arm, and a fixed determination to buy more records in future. 

The only flaw in shopping at 
Imhof’s has been, at any rate for 
the last two or three years, the 
difficulty of finding an audition 
room vacant or an assistant free 
to serve you immediately. In the 
new musical palace erected by 
Mrs Imhof this flaw will not exist. 
There are 26 sound-proof audition 
rooms, designed by experts who 
have been responsible for the 
sound-proofing of film studios. 
There are splendid demonstration 
salons, where gramophones can be 
heard and judged to the best 
advantage, and there are plenty of 
people with expert knowledge to 
advise and helpin your purchases. 
Every sales assistant knows what 
she is selling, and, as I said before, 
takes an intelligent interest in 
your requirements. 


Besides the demonstration salons 
and audition rooms, some of which 
lead off a gallery which is a feature 
of the building, there is a concert 
hall decorated in apple green and 

. gold. The colour scheme of the 
ground floor and mezzanine is a 
delicate green and silver, and 
unusually attractive electric light 
fittings, specially designed by, 
Bagues Ltd., of Grosvenor Square, 
add the final touch of enchant- 

ment to a really beautifully planned and completed structure. 

Quite separate from the rest is the great overseas department. 
The house of Imhof has always been remarkable, not only for 
its tremendous and fast-increasing export trade, but for the 
promptness with which it procured the rarest foreign records 
for its customers. It is a proud boast of the establishment 
that practically every order received from abroad or the 
provinces is executed the day it is received. And the most 
difficult foreign record is procured in double-quick time. 

I should like to describe in detail the lovely decorations of 
the audition rooms, the concert room and all the rest, but there 
is not room here. Besides, everyone who reads this will either 
have been already to see it, or is about to go. And that is 
the best thing to do. Everyone will be wishing success to the 
enterprise, and good luck to the woman whose courage, energy 
and vision may be said to be the foundations of this new House 
of Imhof. 


Dorcthy Wilding. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Christmas Number. 


The December number will, as usual, assume the complexion 
of a Christmas number, and will, also as usual, be far more 
wonderful, beautiful and beyond price than ever before. The 
price will, however, remain a paltry shilling. 


ee 


The first number of Vor, the Radio Critic and Broadcast 
Review, which will appear on November 9th, is likely to become 
as much a rarity and literary curiosity as the first number of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, and it is significant that some readers 
from overseas who have had to pay fancy prices for the latter 
are making sure that they will secure the early numbers of 
Vox at the published price. 


N.G.S. Records. 


Probably a good many readers were shocked by the apparent 
chaos of the microcosm at 58, Frith Street, during the first 
week of October. For several days it looked as if the letters 
and money and parcels of old N.G.S. records would defeat the 
laws of order, and as if the puny staff, already distracted by 
the process of moving furniture and thousands of records to 
the new offices in Soho Square, would never cope with the 
stream of callers and the less urgent, but equally formidable, 
cataract of correspondence. 

However, peace and order have resumed their sway, and it 
only remains to apologise now to any reader whose patience 
has been unduly tried. 


Encyclopedia. 


We have arranged with The Gramophone Shop of New York 
to distribute copies of The Encyclopedia of the Worlds Best 
Recorded Music, described in these pages last month, to any 
English readers who will need copies. The price is ls. 6d. 
post free from our London Office. 


National Gramophonic Society. 


Any readers who have not yet ventured to hear N.G.S. 
records will be welcome at the next meeting of the Society at 
Murdoch’s Salons, 461, Oxford Street, W. 1 (nearly opposite 


Selfridge’s), on Wednesday, November 13th, at 6.30 p.m. 


Imhof's. 


The opening ceremony of the new House of Imhof on the 28th 
took place too late for any report of it to appear in this issue, 
but Mrs. Compton Mackenzie's description of the new building 
appears on another page. Sir Landon Ronald presided at the 
luncheon and among those present were Sir Max and Lady 
Pemberton, Lady Maud Warrender, Sir Robert Evans, Sir 
Maurice Amos, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Wrench, Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Compton Mackenzie, and Mr. James Agate. 


The Tudor Singers. 


There are as yet no records of the Tudor Singers (twelve 
voices), who were founded in 1923, and have Dr. R. Vaughan 
Williams as President and Mr. Cuthbert Bates as Conductor 
and Chairman of Committee. But there may well be among 
-our readers some who would respond to the Appeal for Patrons 
recently issued by the Committee. If so, they should write to 
Mr. Bates at 32, Marius Road, London, 8.W.17. Others, 
who are unaware of the excellent work that has been done by 
this dozen of enthusiasts in the most gracious garden of English 
music, should take the opportunity of hearing the fine pro- 
gramme of the next concert at-the Aeolian Hall on November 
22nd. 


** Modern Gramophones and Electrical Reproducers.” 


We are too much interested in the book on gramophones 
compiled for Cassells by our Technical Adviser, Mr. P. Wilson, 
and the Chairman of our Expert Committee, Mr. G. W. Webb, 
to criticise it with detachment. We have, therefore, asked one 
of the leading sound experts of this country to review the book 
for us, and his initials will be familiar to everyone who has 
studied the technical side of sound reproduction (see p. 269). 


Benefactors. 


From time to time we draw attention to appeals that are 
sent to us, because it often happens that readers are wondering 
how they can usefully dispose of old gramophones or records. 
Here are two :— 

(a) An early reader with excellent credentials and a sad 
history of bereavement and misfortune is trying to start a 
lending library of gramophone records. He has a nucleus of 
150, but needs more. We shall gladly forward his name and 
address to any inquirer. 


(6) Mr. John Brown, St. Jude’s Hall, Old Bethnal Green 
Road, London, E. 2, asks for a gramophone and records for 
* The Society of Big Brothers,’ the mission for social work 
among East End boys. 


Welsh Records. 


There is a chance that in the welter of Scotch and Irish 
records recently issued and still being issued the little Dominion 
contribution of Welsh records by Mr. and Mrs. Gwilym Puw, 
who made such a sensation at this year’s Eisteddfod, may be 
overlooked. They deserve attention, as does also a fine set of 
twelve Edison Bell Radio records made by Dan Jones and 
Morlais Morgan, all in Welsh and mostly duets with orchestral 
accompaniments. 

There was, by the way, an error in the Dominion advertise- 
ment in our October issue. Tom Burke appears sensationally 
in the ls. 9d. classic series; but he is still a tenor and sings 
Vesti la giubba, not the Prologue, from Pagliacci on B15. 


Imperial Records. 


The headquarters and London depot of the Crystalate 
Gramophone Record Co. are now at 60-62, City Road, E.C. 1. 
It appears from their most gratifying report that ever since 
1922, when the first Imperial record was produced, the demand 
has been such as to keep their two factories working day and 
night, and now both factories have been enlarged to cope 
with an ever-increasing trade. 


** Music and the Gramophone.” 


Mr. H. L. Wilson’s collection of historical, biographical and 
analytical notes and data of a generally interesting nature about 
eighty-nine recorded works in Music and the Gramophone, pub- 
lished for us by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Limited, in 
1926, is indisputably not out of date, though the list of 
recordings at the head of each work is obsolete ; the sales are 
still quite steady, proving that the Journal of Education was 
justified in saying ‘it will assuredly become a classic with all 
those who take the gramophone seriously,’ while unusual space 
is given to it in Le Phonographie, the amusing French book just 
published, the authors adding this comment :— 

‘* I] faut convenir qu’a part deux ou trois indications de gott 
douteux (Puccini, Rachmaninoff), lVauditeur anglais est 
intelligemment guidé dans le labyrinthe musical, et que Ravel 
et Schoenberg ont chance de pénc¢trer, méme par surprise, 
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dans le cottage de Mrs. Malaprop ou chez le vicaire de Wake- 
field.”’ 


Radio Clock. 


The ingenious apparatus described and illustrated in these 
columns in June (p. 38) and called the Radio Clock has been 
demonstrated to the Press and the Trade at Grosvenor House 
during the last six weeks, and has not unnaturally created 
rather a stir. In effect it is a wireless set in an electric clock, 
with the advantage that wireless reception can be switched 
on and off automatically, according to the setting of the hands 
on two small dials. 

We ought perhaps to qualify our previous description of it 
by saying that up to the present the novel features have only 
been adapted to one type of clock and radio set. 


Koussevitzky. 

There are pleasant and unpleasant surprises in this world, 
and the news that the first records made by the great Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
Boston Symphony Hall are of Haydn’s Surprise Symphony 
is likely to be received with mixed feelings by those who 
already possess one or other of the excellent British versions 
of this work. In the same October Victor list John McCormack 
appears in Little Pal from a talking film. This will be hailed 
with the same enthusiasm as his record of Sonny Boy, which at 
6s. has been a triumphant success for H.M.V. But, alas! 
H.M.V. has already given us Little Pal, sung by Paul Robeson, 
for 3s., and the MeCormack record may never reach the com- 
pany of little pals in this country. On the other hand, Rach- 
maninoff, playing his own Concerto No. 2 in C minor, with 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Svmphony Orchestra, five 
12in. records, has rightly caused no hesitation at Hayes. 
That we have in the November H.M.Y. bulletin. 


Magnetism. 

Small wonder that the reporters came back from Elstree 
full of news about the marvels of the magnetic wires that Mr. 
Blattner has been pulling. After hearing a telephone con- 
versation reproduced instantly on the magic wire, they were 
surprised, but not apparently incredulous, when they were 
told that, by way of a start, Mr. Henry Ainley would record 
the whole of the Bible and the whole of Shakespeare by this 
process. The first questions that anyone who read Mr. Henry 
Seymour's article on the Stille process in our Christmas number 
last year will ask are, how many copies can be made from the 
original recording, and how long will they continue to reproduce 
what has been recorded ? Perhaps these obstacles have been 
overcome. 


London Sundays. 

Most Londoners know of the extraordinarily attractive and 
cheap concerts of chamber music within reach on Sunday 
afternoons, but it may be worth while at the beginning of the 
winter season to give the addresses: South Place Sunday 
Concert Society (Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C. 1.) ; 
particulars from Mr. Andrew E. Watson at this address. 
Sunday Evening Concert Society (Working Men’s College, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1); Miss Mabel Fletcher, 26, Uplands 
Road, N. 8. 

To these should be added the Saturday Evening Chamber 
Concerts at Lyndhurst Hall, Warden Road, Kentish Town, 
N.W. (hon. secretary, Mr. Ernest Winterbotham, 63, Nether- 
hall Gardens, N.W. 3) ; and the Finchley Chamber Concerts on 
Tuesday evenings at the Granville Hall, N. 12 (hon. secretary, 
Mr. A. J. Clements, 8, Finchley Way, N. 3). All are now in 
full swing. 


Chromograms. 

Besides the wonderful H.M.V. Radio-Gramophone, Model 520, 
at our new offices, there are also two new Chromogram models, 
the M.P.20a (in mahogany, 13 guineas), and the Model 30 
(in mahogany with electric motor, 28 guineas), not to mention 


the remarkable Micro-Perophone portable type, 10E (£3 10s.). 
The last twelve months have shown such an increase of business 
that a new company, Micro-Perophone and Chromogram, Ltd., 
has been formed to market all Perophone products, instead of 
Lockwoods, Ltd., and the Zonophone factorship has been 
transferred to Messrs. Itonia, Ltd., of 58, City Road. 


For Dealers. 

Edison Bell dealers should make a point ‘of getting the 
numerical list (No. 526) of titles of the gallant little Radio 
records. 


Lucky Trade. 


It is a great pity that the Reference Book compiled by our 
contemporary, The Music Seller, is only distributed to the 
trade. This fine quarto volume contains an alphabetical list 
not merely of all gramophone records issued during the year, 
but of all printed music, besides a number of other sections 
useful for reference purposes. It is a big achievement, and 
the two volumes published up to the present include very 
nearly all records issued in this country sinee the birth of 
electrical recording. 


S.E. London R.M.S. 


One of our reviewing staff, Mr. Cyril M. Crabtree, B.A.- 
Mus.Bac., spoke on ‘‘ Recorded Songs” to the South-East 
London Recorded Musie Society the other evening, and the 
varied programme of songs that he chose as illustrations were 
played on a Truvox machine (Universal Gramophone and 
Radio Co.) to the great satisfaction of the audience. At the 
next meeting Miss Hilda Habbeshaw, L.R.A.M., of H.M.V.’s 
Edueation Department, lectured on ‘* Music of the Country- 
side *’ with illustrations ranging from Beethoven's Pastoral 
Symphony to Delius’s Brigg Fair. 


Other Gramophone Societies. 

The Sheffield Gramophone Society started the winter session 
last month with a programme of light music. On November 
5th, Mr. Moses Baritz will be the lecturer. Headquarters are 
at Stevenson’s Restaurant, Castle Street, and the hon. secretary 
is Mr. H. Acton, 48, Idsworth Road, Pitsmoor. 

The Taunton Gramophone Society sent a contingent to 
see the H.M.V. factory at Hayes on September 19th, and had 
a programme of pre-Wagnerian opera at its October meeting 
in the Lecture Hall, Corporation Street. The hon. president 
is Mr. A. Feinson, 14, Malvern Terrace, Taunton. 

The Downham (Kent) Gramophone Society held its first 
public recital at the Burnt Ash Schools on October 12th, and 
a packed house thoroughly enjoyed a programme played by 
Mr. Arthur Kirby on two H.M.V. machines with duplicate 
records. The next meeting will be on November 9th. Full 
particulars and syllabus from the hon. secretary, Mr. Stephen 
E. Clay, 27, Bideford Road, Downham, Kent. 

The East London Gramophone Society reports its annual 
visit from the Ilford and District Gramophone Society and 
an interesting evening. After the interval Mr. Sams, of the 
Ilford Society, presented a programme containing two con- 
certos, one of which was the Chopin Piano Concerto in E minor 
(Polydor). Nothing daunted, at the end, Mr. Harley, the 
Chairman of the East Londoners, proposed a vote of thanks, 
‘‘ably seconded,” adds the chronicler, “‘ by Mrs. Round.” 
When the return visit is paid, East London will no doubt 
give Ilford what's coming to it in the way of a programme. 

Particulars of East London Gramophone Society from the 
hon. secretary, Mr. W. J. Worley, 209, Marksman Road, 
East Ham. 

There is no space in which to do more than acknowledge the 
interesting syllabus of the Glasgow and District Gramophone 
Society sent by the hon. secretary, Mr. T. Macfarlane, 66, 
Prince Edward Street, Glasgow, 8.2, and also the fine souvenir: 
Programme of the 300th meeting of the Liverpool and District. 
Gramophone Society on October 14th. 
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Maria Jeritza. 


A fortnight’s tour of the British Isles with eight recitals 
must have endeared Mme. Jeritza to thousands of us who 
have only known her hitherto through her gramophone records. 
Beauty and grace of body are added to the wonder of her voice 
in a degree that is rare in singers. 


St. George’s Singers. 


Our reviewer of choral records was inclined to assume last 
month, what most people would assume, that the St. George’s 
Singers, who made the delightful Columbia records of sixteenth 
century music edited by Dr. E. H. Fellowes, were in some way 
connected with St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. This is by 
no means the case. The St. George’s Singers are from St. 
George's Church, Bloomsbury, and made these records specially 
for Dr. Fellowes’ last lecture tour in America. 

The Choir of St. George's Chapel, Windsor (which also records 
for Columbia) is now in charge of Sir Walford Davies. 

The famous Melody Lectures have at last been replaced by 
electric recordings of what are now ealled Twelve talks on 
melody (H.M.V. C1759—-1764), in which Sir Walford Davies has, 
as before, been assisted in his illustrations by Miss Marjorie 
Hayward. The records will be reviewed next month. 


To Vienna. 


Stanley Chapple, who has done such excellent work for the 
Vocalion Company, conducted the Berlin Philharmonic last 
vear and was the first Englishman to do so since the War. 
A similar distinction will be his at Vienna when he conducts 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra on November 7th. At this 
concert he will introduce two works by native composers, 
one by Constant Lambert and the other, Elgar's /ntroduction 


and Allegro for Strings, a charming work which has been 
recorded for the N.G.S. and more recently by H.M.V. Stanley 


Chapple is barely 28. 


Last Year’s Companies. 


The public is beginning to realize that some of the gramo- 
phone concerns that started from scratch last year were 
too heavily handicapped as against those which were able 
to start straight away in full production with a general cata- 
logue of records or with an established make of gramophone. 
Fantastic profits were quite possible, as has been proved, but 
they were not a foregone conclusion, and even where a perfectly 
sensible policy has been followed the results of the first year’s 
trading have made deplorable reading in some cases for the 
shareholders. Where policy or practice has not been above 
suspicion the results have been worse than deplorable, and 
the upshot of the matter is that the gramophone trade as 
a whole may pride itself on the vindication of the principles 
of sound trading and established standards. 


Westward Ho! 

We hear that one of our oldest advertisers, whose rise 
to prominence from very modest beginnings has been mainly 
due to the support of our readers, is moving to new premises 
in Conduit Street. 


Concerts. 


The ** Proms’ came to an end in a thunder of acclamation, 
leaving London concert-goers still eager to crowd into the 
Queen’s Hall, the Albert Hall, and all the little halls where, 
day after day, artists have been greeted by what seem to be 
unusually large audiences. The great Delius Festival comes 
to an end to-night, November Ist, and we shall have unfor- 
gettable memories of Sir Thomas Beecham’s unflagging service 
to the frail figure in the front of the Grand Circle at the Queen’s 
Hall, and to his music. 


Lotte Lehmann, D’Alvarez, Tetrazzini, Chaliapine, and 
dozens of others have sung to us; Levitzki, Rubinstein, 


Gieseking, Cherkassky were among the pianists, and Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson gave perhaps the most satisfying 
two-piano recital of their lives at the Grotrian Hall, on October 
15th, before starting on their Continental tour. 

The Grosvenor House Sunday Tea-Time Concerts have 
started again, where the English ensemble can be heard 
in luxurious surroundings. Marjorie Hayward is the violinist 
of the ensemble and Kathleen Long the pianist. The latter 
is giving a sonata recital with Seymour Whinyates, at the 
Wigmore Hall, on November 8th, and the sonata recitals of 
Samuel Dushkin and Beveridge Webster are at the Aeolian 
Hall on November Ist and 15th, Friday evenings. Spencer 
Dyke is at last back from his examining tour in South Africa, 
and his quartet will be playing at the Conway Hall on Novem- 
ber 17th. 

The first meeting of the Music Society’s tenth season was 
on the 22nd, with Kathleen Long, Frederick Holding, and 
the International String Quartet, playing Vivaldi, Haydn, 
Hindemith and Chausson. The International String Quartet 
is going to play a Matthew Lock quartet (in the N.G.S. 
programme for this season) at the Aeolian Hall on Armistice 
Night, with the Franck Quartet and other delights. 


Another of our N.G.S. artists, M. René le Roy, is coming 
over from Paris to give a recital at the Wigmore Hall on 
November 27th, at 5.30 p.m. 


Milo. 


It is to be hoped that every reader of THE GRAMOPHONE 
has the right to put M.I.L.O. after her or his name, for it 
means *‘ Member of the Imperial League of Opera.’ It is also 
the name of the official organ of the League, the first number 
of which is so full of interesting matter that it should reach 
everyone who reads these lines. The easiest way to get it is 
to send 10s. to the Secretary, Imperial League of Opera, 90, 
Regent Street, London, W. 1, and become a member straight 
away. Sir Thomas Beecham is confident that he will get the 
fifteen thousand new members within the next three months 
who will ensure the successful start of the League’s activities 
in January, and it is up to everyone of us to see that friends 
and neighbours follow our example in joining. 


Radio-Gramophone Production. 


Captain P. P. Eckersley gave the opening address on October 
8th at the course of evening lectures, arranged by the Gramo- 
phone Company at the London Polytechnic, on elementary 
radio-gramophone production. For those dealers, salesmen, 
service staff, and others likely to dealin H.M.V. radio-reception 
sets, who are unable to attend the lectures, a correspondence 
course is available on application to the Technical Education 
Department, The Gramophone Co., Ltd., 363, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 1. 


Acknowledgements. 


From Messrs. Rushworth and Dreaper comes their twenty- 
fourth consecutive Music Year Book for Liverpool, 1929-30, 
neat, comprehensive, and full of interest. 

From Messrs. J. and W. Chester, the Index to The Chesterian 
for the last ten years ; a modest monument to the wide sagacity 
of M. Jean-Aubry’s editorship. 

From the Terramare Office, 23, Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, 
S.W.48, a thirty-two page pamphlet, Music in Germany, so 
well illustrated that we strongly advise our readers to send 
an international reply coupon and secure a copy. The Terra- 
mare office aims at centralising the musical relations between 
foreign countries and Germany. 

From Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck, the September list of 
foreign recordings, which contains a recapitulation of previous 
lists, very useful for reference purposes. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER. 


Speech Amplifiers. 


I have received the following note from a sociological 
correspondent :— 

‘In the operation of high-power speech amplifiers much 
difficulty may be caused by the selection of neighbours with 
unsuitable characteristics. Where attempts are made to work 
with neighbours of undue sensitivity, overloading easily sets 
in; special methods of rectification are often helpful, but the 
trouble usually recurs. 

‘* Where the difficulty is due to positive bias, a more effec- 
tive remedy is to apply a negative bias of a few thousand 
volts to the affected neighbour. The precise value is not 
important, but the supply should not be taken from dry 
batteries, the current drain being considerable. When this 
method fails (and sometimes even when it succeeds) there is 
no alternative to a complete set of new neighbours.’ 


Dry Rectifiers. 


I mentioned a month or two ago that I was trying out the 
new Igranic-Elkon rectifiers. The tests are not yet completed, 
but already one or two interesting features have become clear. 
With the ordinary copper-oxide rectifiers one has to be careful 
not to overheat; the discs seem to stand excessive current 
better than excessive voltage. The maximum ratings given 
by the makers are, of course, on the conservative side. The 
Elkon rectifiers develop more heat than either the Westing- 
house or the Kuprox. In fact, they seem to rectify better 
when quite warm than they do when cold. I have tried to 
break down the M16 type which I have in order to check the 
claim to self-healing, but so far I have failed to do so with 
overloads of ordinary magnitude. I have noticed, however, 
a small amount of unsteadiness in the ammeter readings of 
the rectified current, and a little care is therefore required in 
smoothing to avoid a ripple There is nothing very serious 
in this, and the output is so generous (for the price) that one 
cannot but give a hearty welcome to these units for the British 
market. The H.T. unit I shall have to report on later. 


High Voltage Electrolytic Condensers. 


Electrolytic condensers of capacity of the order of 2,000 
mfd., but with a maximum voltage rating of 12, have been 
on the market for some time. I understand that T.C.C. 
have in manufacture condensers of similar type, but with a 
higher voltage rating of the order of 50-100 volts. It does not 
seem to be generally known, however, that electrolytic con- 
densers of capacity up to 90 mfd., standing 300-400 volts 
continuously, and much higher peak voltages, can even now 
be obtained from Messrs. Rothermel. They. are known as 
Amrad Mershon condensers. Multiple unit models are also 
available ; for example, one can have two 18 mfd. condensers 
and two 9 mfd. condensers in one unit, constituting a complete 
condenser block for H.F. (9 mfd.), detector (18 mfd.), L.F. 
(9 mfd.), and output (18 mfd.) stages. There is a small leakage 
current of the order of 2 m.a. per anode at 200 volts, but this 
is no real disadvantage. On the other hand, it can hardly 
be an advantage, as the Amrad people claim in their leaflet ; 
it is the easiest thing in the world to make a condenser leaky 
by simply connecting a resistance across it. However, the 
fact of the leak makes a ballasting resistance, such as one uses 
in the feed to an anode-bend detector, unnecessary. I notice 
that a large number of American manufacturers are using these 
condensers in their sets this season. They are just what some 
of us have been looking for for a long time. 


New Variable Resistances. 


Other recent introductions by the Rothermel Corporation, 
to which I have not previously drawn attention, are the 
Centralab Pick-up Fader, which enables one to use two turn- 
tables and two pick-ups and fade one record out and another 
in; and the Centralab constant impedance loud-speaker 
volume control, which allows us to work two speakers from 
one amplifier, each at any volume we please, without affecting 
the impedance of the output circuit. Both are excellent and 
decidedly useful products. I have also been using a new 
Electrad variable resistance of similar type to the 
Centralab Moduplug. It is intended as a volume control for 
use either across a pick-up or loud-speaker. But I find it 
just the thing for use as a volume control connected across 
the primary of an A.F. transformer—either a pick-up trans- 
former or an intervalve transformer, particularly when the 
latter is used in Clough coupling, that is, in place of the grid- 
leak in a resistance-capacity arrangement. In that case the 
resistance can be brought outside the cabinet of the set, so 
that a lazy man can control volume without getting out of his 
arm-chair. 


Clough Coupling. 

Mention of Clough coupling reminds me that I owe readers 
a note about the RI Hypermu transformer in connection with 
which it first came into public prominence in this country. 
[ find that when used in Clough coupling it is a splendid little 
transformer; one need only use a coupling condenser of 0-1 
mfd. to get excellent results. The same remark applies, I find, 
to any really good make of transformer. In fact, I am using 
two audio-frequency transformers in this way in my amplifier, 
the second one being a push-pull transformer. By this means 
I can use a power valve in the L.F. stage with an anode resist- 
ance of only 10,000 ohms, and still get high amplification with 
excellent quality and an even better high note reproduction. 
The coupling is open to the criticism that it alters phase rela- 
tions, but either I have managed to improve them or else they 
don’t matter as much as some people say. 


Radio Solder. 


Since the introduction of ‘“‘ Kit” wireless sets the practise 
has grown of making a virtue of ‘“‘ no soldered connections.” 
Strictly speaking, of course, this is all wrong. A good screw 
connection is certainly much to be preferred to a poor soldered 
connection, and it is only too easy for an inexperienced or 
careless person to make a dry joint which looks all right on the 
outside but is really a whited sepulchre. But screw connections 
have a disturbing habit of working loose, even though to start 
with they were tightened with pliers. Incidentally, I am glad 
to notice that many manufacturers are now making their 
terminals with hexagonal heads, so that a box spanner can be 
used. The real radio enthusiast, however, will insist on having 
good soldered joints. What does this mean? Clearly that the 
solder must be good, and that it must make a good electrical 
joint. For this it is almost essential that the parts should 
first of all be nicely tinned, and that a good non-corrosive flux 
should be used. Acid flux, of course, is anathema, as are also 
most of the so-called non-corrosive pastes. I long ago banished 
anything but rosin from my electrical workshop. Coils in 
which a corrosive flux appears to have been used at the connec- 
tions have played havoc with the Editor’s apparatus this year. 
First of all, the short wave coils went, and I had to take a 
trip all the way to Jethou to see what was wrong. There was 
a green streak extending for quite a considerable distance 
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from each soldered joint ; at least half a dozen turns had been 
eaten through at each point. The coils were of standard 
make by one of the country’s leading coil and wire manufac- 
turers. Of course, they replaced them, but that did not pay 
for my journey to the Channel Islands, nor did it pay for me 
to go back again to wire them in. Recently, one of the long 
wave coils, made by the same firm, likewise went wrong, 
and I have just returned from Jethou after having replaced it. 
But the Editor had to do without it until I was able to go 
down for another purpose, namely, to extend the power 
equipment so that the amplifier may be used, if need be, 24 
hours a day. Originally we only planned for four or five hours 
a day, but the Editor was not content with that. I have not 
been able to leave London myself for a long time until this 
month, and have not even been able to send anyone else to 
see that the machinery was working properly. When I did 
get there I found the set giving a quality of reproduction 
which I wouldn’t have tolerated for five minutes. The reason 
was simply that the motor generator brushes had worn badly, 
with the result that insufficient H.T. voltage was being 
developed, and every valve was over-biased and was rectifying. 
As soon as the brushes were attended to the voltage went up 
again and everything became as it should be, A fine answer 
this to my brave remarks about electric amplifiers a couple of 
months ago! I can only console myself with the assurance 
that the circumstances here were very special. 

To return to the soldering question. After seeing the green 
corrosion not only on the Editor's coils but elsewhere, I vowed 
I would never use anything but rosin as flux. I made a paste 


by dissolving rosin in methylated spirits. Recently, however, 
I came across the ideal solder. I say this deliberately and 
emphatically. It is an American product, known as Kester 
rosin-core solder. The rosin is sealed inside the core of the solder 
strip in such a way that each } inch of the strip has its correct 
proportion of rosin. I have known other makes of rosin- 
cored solder, but never any which was nearly so satisfactory 
as this. With an iron at the right temperature the solder flows 
easily, and gives a good, sound joint. 


The New Panharmonic Horn. 


I mentioned some months ago that I had worked out a 
formula for a modified exponential horn. Those readers who 
have read the chapter on horns in the book by Mr. Webb and 
myself will have seen how the formula was derived. At Mr. 
Ginn’s request I proceeded to apply the formula to a new 
design for the Panharmonic horn. The opportunity was also 
taken to make certain mechanical improvements which 
experience had shown to be desirable. These unfortunately 
have increased the cost of production, and the price must now 
be £4 4s. But, I am glad to say, the improvement is marked. 
Not only does the horn now go deeper in the bass (the cut-off 
is now about 100 cycles instead of about 130 cycles), but, to 
my surprise, the treble too has been sweetened and clarified. 
This, no doubt, was due to a better design for the bend. 
Notwithstanding this, the horn is no larger than the original 
model, and the general appearance is somewhat better. It is 
gratifying to find theory working out so satisfactorily. 


IGRANIC PACENT PHONOMOTOR 


Report by OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


is an electric motor of the squirrel-cage induction type, 

andis therefore only usable on alternating current supplies. 
It should be noted that this type of motor has no brushes or 
commutator, so that sparking, a frequent cause of interference 
with radio reception, is eliminated. The motor under review 
can be obtained in two forms: Model A for 100/120 volts, 
50/60 cycles, and Model B for 200/240 volts, 50/60 cycles. 
The motor sent us for test was of the Model B type, and our 
trials have been made on 205 volt 50 cycle mains. 

The design of the apparatus presents certain novel saneen 
The rotor of the motor and the governor are 
mounted on a common spindle, which drives 
the turntable through a worm-gear. This 
latter is totally enclosed in a grease box, and 
could not conveniently be inspected. The 
turntable fitting is of unusual design. The 
spindle is parallel instead of being slightly 
tapered, and carries, just above the motor 
board, a broad conical dise (vertical angle 
greater than 90°). On this dise rests a thin 
felt pad, and the corresponding cone on the 
turntable centre bears on this. The iron cone on the spindle 
is smooth, and that on the turntable (a white metal casting 
fixed to the sheet metal turntable) is ribbed. The method of 
fixing the motor to the motor board is also an unusual feature, 
spiral springs being used instead of the more common rubber 
pads. The makers’ rating of the motor is 220 volts, 0-2 amps., 
20 watts, representing a power factor of just under 50 per cent.— 
a quite normal figure for a motor of this size and type. 

Before making actual playing tests, an extended ‘‘ bench 
test’ was carried out on the motor. With the motor running 
in open air, the outside of the case showed a temperature rise 
of 30° C., as measured by a mercury thermometer covered by a 
pad of cotton wool. This is quite satisfactory. The regulator 
was set so that the turntable rotated at 80 r.p.m., a stroboscope 


"Ts: Igranic-Pacent ‘‘ Phonomotor,” priced at six guineas, 





being used to indicate the speed. A voltmeter was placed across 
the motor terminals, and the voltage cut down by means of a 
series resistance until the speed was reduced to 78 r.p.m. without 
resetting the regulator. The reduction in voltage to effect this 
change in speed was found to be 12 volts. This may be 
expressed as 0-2 per cent. change in speed for 1 volt (or 0-5 per 
cent.) change in pressure. This result means that, on ordinary 
commercial supplies, one might reasonably expect changes 
in speed amounting to about +1 per cent. on account of voltage 
variations in the supply. When the motor was left running 
over an extended period variations of this order were, in fact, 
observed. A sudden change of 1 per cent. in 
the speed would produce an audible change 
in the pitch of the reproduction, but such a 
change is very unusual and gradual changes 
of this amount would not be appreciable to 
most people. 

The felt friction cone drive to the turntable 
strikes us as being open to criticism, since it 
inevitably reduces the torque available at the 
turntable. Its inclusion is apparently con- 
sidered desirable as a safeguard for the reduc- 
tion gear ; it is impossible to rotate the motor by turning the 
turntable spindle, and if the turntable drive were rigid it 
might be possible to damage the reduction gear by attempting 
to do so. Further, stopping and starting would impose more 
severe stresses on the gearing with a rigid drive. We 
investigated the slip in this friction drive and found, as was to 
be expected, that it took place between the smooth iron and 
the felt. We suggest that it would be of advantage to glue the 
felt to the iron and allow slip between the felt and the ribbed 
white metal only ; the amount of slip available in this way 
would provide quite adequate safeguard for the reduction gear. 

Actual playing tests revealed a satisfactory performance ; 
heavy pianoforte recordings were negotiated without any 
tendency to unsteadiness in pitch. 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 
MODEL 3520 


Report by OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


set with mains equipment, motor and _ turn-table, 

pick-up and moving-coil loud-speaker, tidily housed in 
quite a small cabinet of very elegant design and well made. 
No descriptive booklet or circuit diagram has reached us, so 
that our remarks on the interior arrangements of the set are 
by inference from exterior appearance only. We did not 
dismantle the machine for examination. 

The electric motor is similar to that already reviewed in 
the Home Model Reproducer. To our previous remarks we 
would only add that this time we were working 
it direct from A.C. mains and that its behaviour 
was entirely satisfactory. 

The pick-up is the Electrical Sound-box No. 74, 
similar to the No. 7 previously reviewed, but 
differently mounted. It is now attached to the 
end of a straight arm with the rise-and-fall hinge 
over the pivot, and a small counter-poise is carried 
on a short extension behind the pivot. The offset 
and overlap provided follow the usual H.M.V. 
practice, giving maximum track alignment errors 
of roughly + and — 6 degrees. 

The set requires an exterior aerial and earth 
connection. The control panel is let into the 
front of the cabinet at an angle, and is illuminated 
from above by a pilot lamp when the set is 
switched on. The controls from left to right are 
as follows: Low frequency volume control, aerial 
coupling, tuning drum, reaction coupling, on-and- 
off switch with radio-to-gramophone switch below 
it. On the left, lower down, is another lever marked 
‘tuning control,” which may operate a trimming 
condenser to keep the two ganged tuning conden- 
sers in step, or it may vary the coupling of the 
second tuned circuit. 

Diagnosed from the panel the circuits seem to 
run roughly as follows: The aerial is variably 
coupled to the first tuned circuit which feeds a 
screened-grid H.F. valve, and a second tuned 
circuit leads on to the detector. The tuning condensers, if 
there really are two tuned circuits, are ganged to one tuning 
drum. The aerial coupling and the reaction coupling are of 
the sliding coil type. The low-frequency circuits probably 
consist of one resistance capacity and one transformer coupled 
stage. The six valves, two of which are mains rectifiers, are 
from the Marconi indirectly-heated range. We found the set 
quite sensitive, but the tuning remained rather flat whatever 
we did with the various controls, hence our doubts whether 
there are two tuned circuits or not. 

The loud-speaker is not the same as that in the Home 
Model Reproducer. It isa moving-coil again, but this time with 
a field-winding instead of permanent magnets. 

The performance on the whole was pleasing. Adequate 
but not colossal volume could be got without overloading. 
We noticed that the first symptom of overloading when the 
set was put at full power on 2L0 was grid-paralysis, and this 
should be the last, which suggests that the grid-leak in the power- 
valve may be of too high a value. The reproduction in the 
bass was good in quality and strength, but rather vague in 
outline. Sheer clarity of outline is in fact not the long suit 
of this instrument in any part of the register. The pleasant 
and usually convincing tone-colour is what we most appreciate 


Tt. model consists essentially of a four-valve wireless 
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about it. This machine brings through the extreme upper 
frequencies really well. String tone is good, and we are 
delighted to have tested a commercial electrical reproducer 
which we can recommend with some confidence to chamber- 
music enthusiasts. At the same time we must point out 
that our three visits on different days for testing purposes 
disclosed a certain variation in the way the top frequencies were 
handled. On our first visit we found that the relative strength 
of the top frequencies varied with the volume. They were 
weak but accurate at low volume, just about right at medium 
volume, when the effect was particularly charming, 
but amounted to an indiscriminate hiss when the 
volume was loud. On our second visit top fre- 
quencies were weak but accurate at all volumes. 
On our third visit a definite peak had established 
itself located at about 3,000 cycles; not strong 
enough to obscure the fact that yet higher fre- 
quencies were being faithfully brought through, 
but enough to give soprano voices and stringed 
instruments an unwelcome hardness of tone. 

In general at the present stage we cannot 
totally acquit the electrical reproducers we have 
tested of a tendency to vary, and it is interesting 
to speculate on what it is that varies. We do 
not in this case suspect the set. Practically 
the only components liable to variation are the 
valves, and we have always found Marconis 
admirably immune to softening or loss of 
emission. Also, we do not suspect this pick-up. 
Our experience with the No. 7 has been particu- 
larly satisfactory, and besides with this machine 
the variation was just as marked on wireless as 
on records. Our suspicions therefore fall on the 
loud-speaker, and we fear that the diaphragm or 
its surround may be slightly affected by varia- 
tions of temperature and humidity. This would 
alter the exact manner in which the diaphragm 
would ‘‘ break up”’ into active and inactive 
zones at the various frequencies, and thus 
produce modifications in the response curve, especially in 
the upper portion of it. 

The price of this instrument is £75, and we think it good 
value. 7 
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THE RADIO EXHIBITION 


standing features of the show; that is, from the point of 

view of value for money, together with good performance. 
To begin with I will take a radio-gramophone which is all electric. 
This is made by the City & General Radio Co., Lid., 46, Watling 
Street, E.C.4. It consists of an all-mains (A.C. or D.C.), 
all-wave radio receiver, and gramophone equipment that 
includes a B.T.H. electric motor, B.T.H. pick-up and arm, 
and a moving coil speaker. The radio and amplifying circuit 
is of three stages—one H.F., detector, and a transformer- 
coupled output stage of two valves in parallel. The repro- 
duction from both radio and records was quite good. The 
volume control is so connected that it operates on either radio 
or gramophone. The price is 48 guineas, inclusive of royalties, 
and when I say that all components are of first-class manu- 
facture, I think my readers will agree that this machine is 
excellent value. Battery operated models can be obtained 
(incorporating a spring motor) for those who have not elec- 
tricity. Another product of the same firm is their All-Mains 
Three. The circuit consists of screened-grid H.F., detector, 
and power stages. A jack for gramophone pick-up is provided, 
and the whole equipment is housed in a mahogany (or oak) 
cabinet. The price is 19 guineas. 

Another all-mains set worthy of note is the Ferranti A.C. 
Three. The external appearance of this model is one of the 
neatest I have ever seen. Anything I could say about the 
internal construction and components used would be super- 
fluous, as it is well known that Ferranti products are all first 
class. The variable condensers embodied in the receiver are 
made by Wingrove and Rogers (Polar) to the Ferranti specifi- 
cation. I mention this fact because the movement of the 
vanes is absolutely smooth; in fact, I have never handled a 
condenser with a better movement. The circuit is one screened- 
grid H.F., detector, and a power L.F. amplifier. The price is 
£25, exclusive of royalties. 

The Columbia list of radio products includes two five-valve 
portable sets. The circuits in both cases are identical: two 
H.F., detector and two transformer-coupled L.F. stages. The 
only difference is in the external finish, one in oak and the 
other in blue crocodile leather. Prices are £17 17s. and 
£19 19s. respectively. Either of these models ean be coupled 
to the Columbia mains unit (price £10 10s.) without altering 
any existing internal connections. 

The circuit of the Columbia Table Model embodies three 
stages of screened H.F., detector, and power output. The 
screening arrangements in this receiver are very thorough, 
and altogether it is a very compact affair. There are four 
tuned circuits, all controlled from one dial. The set is worked 
entirely from the mains, and costs £33. I heard the first 
edition of the Columbia Radio-Graphophone which, incidentally, 
confirmed an opinion I had formed that the reproduction 
from the gramophone side of the instrument varies, as it must, 
with the adjustment of the pick-up on any particular model. 
I was convinced that the Electro-Graphophone Model 300, 
reviewed by our Expert Committee in the September GRAMo- 
PHONE, was not nearly so good as the one I had reported on 
in our August issue. This view was confirmed by the chairman 
of the Expert Committee, who was with me at the show. 
However, the reproduction of both radio and record from the 
Radio-Graphophone was remarkable for its clarity, and relative 
expression of bass and treble. The price of this model is 
120 guineas. 

Now about loud-speakers. 

The Epoch range of moving coil speakers includes per- 
manent magnet models, 6-volt and mains excited models. 
The outstanding model is a very large speaker which has a 


| PROPOSE here to give a brief account of some of the out- 


cone of about 12 inches in diameter and a huge pot magnet. 
This speaker is very sensitive, when one considers that it only 
consumes 1$ amps. at 2 volts, and yet dwarfed the volume 
from any other speaker at Olympia. (All speakers on the 
stands were working from one common line.) But it was not 
mere volume; the quality was there all right, so far as one could 
tell from the exhibition transmission of gramophone records. 
We are expecting two Epoch speakers for test very soon: 
a permanent magnet model, and a mains excited model. A 
similar remark applies to the B.T.H. Major R.K. speaker. I 
formed the opinion that this speaker gives quite good volume, 
and, above all, good quality. 

To come back to radio-gramophones; I feel quite certain 
that the best quality of reproduction I heard, and at good 
volume, was in the Perfectavox audition room. I have not 
heard better on any commercial machine. Two models were 
demonstrated ; the smaller one employs two P.X 650’s in 
the output stage, and the larger one two B. 12’s. The circuit 
of the amplifier in this model is practically identical with that 
of our Amplifier No. 2. In both models the radio sets and 
amplifiers are assembled as separate units in metal boxes. 
The cost of these machines is £84 and £105. 

I was disappointed with the cheaper model (£35) of 
the Igranic radio-gramophones. This incorporates screened- 
grid H.F. stage, detector, and transformer-coupled power 
stage. The loud-speaker fitted into this model is of the 
balanced armature cone type, and, to my mind, was not able 
to cope with the output. But so long as the volume was kept 
low the quality was not too bad, though there was always a 
deficiency of bass. The Igranic super-sonic radio-gramophone 
is a much better proposition. Reproduction was cleaner, and 
gave good bass and treble at ample volume without over- 
loading the moving-coil speaker. The Igranic Phonovox pick-up 
is fitted on both models. 

The mains units that impressed me most were the Ferrantt 
and Parmeko. The Parmeko (Partridge and Mee) cinema 
mains unit and amplifier are very fine pieces of workmanship. 
The mains unit uses two transmitting type values, each taking 
about 10 amps. in filament current. A similar type of valve, 
though much larger, is used in the output stage of the amplifier 
unit, and consumes about 20 amps. This equipment will 
operate about twenty-four moving coil speakers simultaneously . 

I don’t propose to go the round of portables; there were 
hundreds of them, and no portable I have heard is capable of 
giving really good reproduction. There only seems to be two 
circuits for portables: firstly, two H.F., detector and two L.F. 
and, secondly, one screened-grid H.F., detector and two L.F. 


I was intrigued with the new Marconiphone pick-up. It. 


looks very much like the No. 7 “ electric sound-box ”’ that is. 
fitted to the H.M.V. 551 electric gramophone. If my impression 


is well founded, this will be good news to those of my readers. 
who have already written to the Editor asking whether the. 


H.M.V. pick-up can be obtained as a separate component. 
As reported in the Expert Committee’s review of the H.M.V. 


551, this pick-up is one of the most efficient and ingenious. 


they have tested. 
The new Varley pick-up is a modified version of last season’s 


model, and should eliminate some of the defects that were- 


prevalent, though some of the old models were quite good ; 
they varied a great deal from one to another. 

On the whole, this year’s exhibition was not outstanding 
from the point of view of new developments; the manu- 


facturers seem to have concentrated more on improvements of 


last year’s designs rather than on new or revolutionary ideas. 


Now for the finest loud-speaker at Olympia: it was the band. 


of H.M. 17th Lancers. T.S. 
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A NEW SERIES OF REPORTS 


The McMichael Super-Range Portable Four. 


Bearing in mind the B.B.C.’s proposed regional scheme, 
it behoves those of our readers who are contemplating the 
purchase of a commercial radio set, whether it be a portable, 
transportable, or one of the more elaborate cabinet receivers, 
to consider the question of selectivity of the set before pur- 
chasing. 


The McMichael Super-Range Portable Four is particularly 
efficient as regards selectivity. I found it to be quite an easy 
matter to separate 5X X from Radio-Paris, which came in at 
good volume, and London was cut out entirely within 3 or 4 
degrees on the dial. This test, by the way, was made within 
one mile of the London transmitter. I should say, judging by 
the type of circuit employed, that it is possible to receive 
upwards of twenty distant stations at quite good volume, 
though one may be liable to pass over one or two stations 
owing to the high degree of selectivity that is manifest. There 
is a certain amount of breadth about the tone of the receiver 
that is not often heard in a portable. 


The circuit embodies one screened-grid H.F. stage, choke- 
coupled to the detector, which is followed by two transformer- 
coupled L.F. stages. The valve compartment is located across 
the middle of the case, and is covered by an aluminium lid. 
The H.F. and output valves are mounted horizontally ; but to 
facilitate the removal of either of these valves without dis- 
turbing the other two the valve holders are hinged so that the 
valves can be brought into a vertical position. To prevent 
microphone noises the whole of the valve compartment is 
lined with cotton-wool, and the inside of the lid is provided 
with sorbo pads, which bear down on the valves when the lid 
is closed. The panel controls include a drum-control dial with 
vernier, reaction control, and a wave-length change switch 
with the usual “‘ off’ position. 


A McMichael cone speaker is mounted in the lid of the case, 
together with the frame aerial. Provision is made on the 
baffle of the speaker for the connection of an external aerial, 
earth, and separate loud speaker. <A 120-volt dry battery, 
one 24 ampére hour (actual) L.T. accumulator, and a 9-volt 
grid bias battery complete the equipment, which is housed 
in a strong leather-covered suitcase, and is priced at 22 guineas 
inclusive. It will be gathered from this description that 
nothing has been spared to produce a first-class receiver. 


The National Portable Receiver. 


In appearance this receiver resembles a large-size cone 
speaker; the whole front of the oak case, which measures 
15} X 8x 12 inches, is taken up by the fretted grille which 
covers the oval cone speaker. The panel is fitted into. the 
top of the case; the only controls are the edge-controlled 
drum dials which operate the tuning and reaction condensers, 
and a rotary wave-length switch, which has a central “ off” 
position breaking the filament circuit. Two aperiodic H.F. 
stages, detector with leaky grid, and two transformer-coupled 
L.F. stages form the basic circuit of the receiver. Two-volt 
valves (Six-Sixty) are used throughout; the last L.F. valve 
being of the super-power type. The tone of the receiver is 
quite good, providing the reaction control is not abused; and 
I see no reason why it should be, as abundant volume can be 
obtained practically without reaction. I tuned-in scores of 


miniature broadcasting stations, such as electric motor 


generators and the like, easily; the showroom and building 
seems to be surrounded with them, though this: is no exception, 
for most of the manufacturers’ showrooms I have visited suffer 
from the effects of re-radiation originating from some such 
source as I have mentioned. However I did hear Hilversum and 
Radio-Paris in the background, and I have no doubt whatever 
that quite a number of “legitimate’’ broadcasting stations 
can be received with good volume under ordinary conditions. 
I had to detune to the extent of ten degrees on the dial to cut 
out London, but this amount was considerably reduced when 
the receiver was placed at right angles to the direction of the 
London aerial. It must be remembered that this short test 
was being carried out within half a mile of 2LO. The two 
Litzendraht loop aerials are mounted in the cabinet back, which 
is hinged to the case, so that a directional effect can be obtained 
without moving the whole receiver. The H.T. and grid bias 
are obtained from Siemens 126- and 18-volt dry batteries 
respectively ; the L.T. is derived from a 20-amp. Exide 
unspillable accumulator. A detachable carrying strap and 
storm cover are provided with the instrument, which is priced 
at £15, and seems to me to be good value. 


The * Selecta’’ Radiogram. 


To those of our readers who already possess a radio set, like 
the Cossor Melody Maker, the Mullard Master Three, or any 
three or four stage set, whose panel dimensions are not less than 
18 in. by 6 in., and not larger than 21 in. by 9 in., this 
cabinet and gramophone equipment should make a strong 
appeal. 


It consists of a substantial oak pedestal type cabinet, 46 in. 
high, 24 in. wide and 19 in. deep, fitted with a Garrard spring 
motor and turntable, Blue Spot pick-up and arm, volume con- 
trol across the pick-up, and a cone-type loud speaker. Below 
the motor board and on the front of the cabinet is a cavity to 
take the user’s own wireless set. It is only necessary to put the 
wireless set in position from the back of the cabinet, make three 
connections, attach aerial and earth terminals of set to two 
terminals on the cabinet, place the batteries in the cabinet and 
connect up in the ordinary way, and the radio-gramophone is 
complete. 


The quality and volume given by this arrangement will of 
course depend a great deal on the type of set the user already 
possesses. A three-stage set with a push-pull output stage, or 
two-power valves in parallel, should give fairly good results, 
if it is designed properly. 


The price of the Radiogram is 11 guineas. If it is desired to 
use a pick-up and arm of a different make, the cabinet and 
spring motor can be obtained for £7 10s. But this would 
necessitate the user incorporating a separate volume control 
as the one supplied with the standard model is incorporated in 
the pick-up arm base. 


The Radio Tri-Phone. 


As the name implies, this instrument is three instruments in 
one. It combines an ordinary acoustic gramophone with an 
electric gramophone, and a complete radio receiver. The 
acoustic gramophone part of the instrument, however, is in an 
undeveloped stage as yet, and it would, therefore, be unfair to 
the makers to criticise this. The whole of the equipment is 
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housed in a pedestal type cabinet, 44 in. high by 20 in. wide 
by 22in. deep, which can be supplied in various woods and 
finishes. The turntable surround accommodates the tone-arm 
and sound-box for the ordinary gramophone, and also the pick- 
up and arm for the electric gramophone. Either spring or 
electric motors are supplied, according to choice and facilities, 
On the front of the cabinet and immediately below the motor 
board is the gramophone sound-chamber, which has the usual 
door to cover up the mouth when not in use. Below this is the 
c<ontrol-panel, on which are placed a tuner, wave-range switch, 
reaction control, volume control, switch for gramophone to 
radio, and main off-and-on switch. This panel also has two 
doors for protection of the controls when not in use. A cone- 
type loud speaker is incorporated underneath the control-panel 
and is covered with a fretwork grille, lined with a decorative 
gauze. 


The radio set and gramophone amplifier is a three-stage 
arrangement: detector, 1 L.F. amplifier, and a super-power 
output ; the pick-up being connected to the grid of the detector 
valve. The equipment is designed to work from A.C. or D.C. 
mains, and there are also battery operated models. A novel 
feature of the cabinet and internal layout is that a drawer 
arrangement is fitted into the back of the cabinet and con- 
tains the various components. This drawer can be withdrawn, 
and the components or wiring inspected at any time (whether 
the radio set or the electric gramophone is working or not), 
without interfering with the reproduction in any way. 


The volume from either radio or gramophone was quite 
adequate for home use. The tone was particularly pleasing ; 
the bass and the upper register coming out in reasonable pro- 
portions. 


The price of the complete equipment is 40 guineas in oak, 
and 42 guineas in mahogany. We understand that it is the 
intention to produce a cheaper model, round about £25, and 
also a concert hall outfit, the price of which has not yet been 
determined. 


The Cantophone Radio Gramophone. 
Model.) 


A perusal of the circuit diagram of the Cantophone would 
reveal an amplifier of rather unorthodox design. This, includ- 
ing the radio circuit, consists of four stages: detector and three 
resistance-coupled L.F. stages, the last being two valves in 
parallel connected to a choke output filter circuit. This 
arrangement of the amplifier has the advantage of low amplifica- 
tion per stage, but also the possible disadvantages of loss 
of high notes and low-frequency oscillations due to feed-back, 
though this is minimised by the insertion of anode-feed resist- 
ances. The final reproduction from both radio and gramophone 
records is well balanced; the higher frequencies are not 
piercing, but the bass register is rather ‘“‘ fogged.’”’ The volume 
«an be controlled from a murmur up to an enormous intensity, 
and at no setting of the control does the speaker show signs of 
being overloaded. 


(Standard 


The pick-up incorporated is the ‘‘ Woodruffe”’ and the 
carrying arm is of the tone-arm pattern, which seemed rather 
stiff in its movement; this fault together with the excessive 
alignment (about seven degrees), are two of the chief causes of 
record wear. The motive power for driving the turntable is 
derived from a G.E.C. electric motor, which ran silently and 
strongly during the short test. Provision is made beside the 
turntable for the storage (in a vertical position) of about 
40 records. Mounted in a central position on the front of the 
cabinet are two doors, which when opened reveal the grille 
covering the ‘‘ Magnavox’’ moving-coil speaker, and below 
this the panel containing the following controls: Tuning dial, 
reaction control, radio to gramophone switch, volume control, 


wave-length switch and plugs for the connection of external 
speakers. The mains switch is mounted on the motor-board 
surround. For the reception of the local station the built-in 
aerial is sufficient, but with this type of circuit it will be found 
necessary to connect an external aerial and earth for the 
reception of distant stations. 


The cabinet is of first-class design and finish, and special 
cabinets can be supplied to suit individual requirements. The 
prices of this model are: A.C., 95 guineas, and D.C. 
85 guineas. 


Another Cantophone model fitted with two turntables driven 
by separate motors, and each having its own pick-up, can be 
obtained at an extra cost of 10 guineas. 


The Seraphone Radio-Gramophone. 


In my visits to the showrooms of various manufacturers of 
radio-gramophones I am constantly on the look-out for new 
ideas, whether in circuits or arrangement of lay-out, or cabinet 
design. One thing that has been borne in upon me is that the 
controls are not often well placed for ease of operation. In 
many cases one has to stoop down to find the proper control 
or to adjust the dials, and this is a very tiresome business when 
one is not a contortionist. These faults have been eliminated 
on the Seraphone, by mounting the control panel beside the 
turntable, where all adjustments can be made with ease. 
The only objection to this arrangement is that the lid of the 
cabinet has to be raised to adjust the volume control, when 
playing gramophone records. The radio and amplifying circuit 
consists of two H.F. choke-coupled stages, detector, and two 
transformer-coupled stages, the last of which employs a 
super-power valve, with an output filter circuit consisting of 
a 2-mfd. condenser and a ‘“‘Pye’’ choke. The low tension is 
derived from the ordinary 6-volt accumulator and the H.T. 
from an eliminator which can be supplied to work from A.C. 
or D.C. mains. The usual tuning controls, radio to gramophone 
switch, wave-length switch, volume control (across the pick-up), 
reaction control and mains switch are arranged on the panel 
and together form a neat lay-out. The pick-up used is the 
‘* Woodruffe,’ and is connected to the grid circuit of the 
detector valve, so that three stages are available for the 
amplification of gramophone records. I did not like the 
carrying arm, which was an old-fashioned tone-arm with a 
universal joint at the back. The movements were consequently 
not so sweet as I like to see, and in addition the alignment error 
was excessive. I understand, however, that a new type of arm 
is to be adopted almost immediately. The turntable is driven 
by a G.E.C. electric motor whose speed remained constant 
throughout the playing of a number of orchestral and vocal 
records. A directional frame aerial, operated by a knob on the 
motor board, is fitted into the cabinet, thereby eliminating the 
necessity of erecting an external aerial. The ‘‘ Magnavox ’”’ 
moving-coil speaker, which occupies the centre position on the 
front of the cabinet, is covered by the usual ornamental 
grille, and showed no signs of being overloaded by the 
intensity of the volume, which was more than sufficient for 
a large room. 


I formed the opinion that the instrument rather favoured the 
higher frequencies, though this was not marked enough to 
destroy the balance and quality of the reproduction. The 
tone from radio and various records was always clean and 
forward. 


The whole equipment, which is contained in a cabinet of 
attractive design and finish, is priced at 90 guineas. A smaller 
radio-gramophone, which consists of a three-stage radio set and 
amplifier, a spring motor, and a ‘‘ Magnavox”’ balanced 
armature cone speaker, is also made by the same firm 
and costs £40. This, however, is being modified at the 
moment. 
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The M.P.A. Ethatrope (Club Model). 


As the sub-title indicates, this instrument is intended for 
use in clubs or small concert or dance halls. The circuit 
incorporates two screened-grid H.F. stages, detector, and L.F 
amplifiers. The layout embodies one or two unorthodox 
features. To begin with, four broadcasting stations (2LO, 
5GB, 5XX, and Radio Paris) are pre-selected, and any one 
of them can be received by simply operating the appropriate 
switch. This does not mean that the user is limited to these 
four stations. The selector circuit can be cut out by means of 
a switch, and tuning carried out:in the ordinary way with 
a vernier dial, operating the variable condensers. Then there 
is provision made for plugging in a microphone and external 
loud-speaker, in which case an auxillary amplifying valve 
(L.8.5A) can be switched into circuit, so that there is no 
deterioration in quality when the speakers are used together. 
The equipment includes two turntables driven by B.T.H. 
electric motors, two B.T.H. pick-ups with carrying arms, and a 
moving coil speaker. Separate volume controls are provided 
for radio and gramophone ; the only other controls are: mains 
switch and cut-out switch for each turntable. The pick-up arms 
are fixed in such a position as to give reasonably good align- 
ment ; the maximum error was 4 degrees. First-class repro- 
duction is obtainable with this outfit; good bass without 
* fluff,’ and a good treble without “ edge.”” Enormous volume 
can be obtained from either the radio side or records. The 
particular model I heard was driven entirely from A.C. mains, 
but D.C. models are available. The price is 170 guineas. 


The ‘ Continuous ’’ Gramophone 


Through the courtesy of Messrs. Selecta Gramophones, Ltd., 
of Southwark Street, S.E.1, who are agents for Continuous 
Gramophones, Ltd. (the makers), I was privileged to hear this 
new automatic outfit. First of all I will give a brief synopsis 
of what the machine does : 

1. It plays all records in a vertical position. 

2. It plays 10in. or 12in. records, automatically adjusting 

itself to each particular size. 

3. It selects any record, or series of records, irrespective of 
position, either consecutive or intermittent. 

. It turns the records round. 

. It repeats any record any given number of times. 

. It changes the needle between each side. 

. It reproduces the records through an electric amplifier. 

. It automatically switches ‘‘ off ’’ after the last record of the 
series desired has been played. 

How all these operations are carried out, mechanically, 
would need a small book to explain, but suffice it to say that 
they are carried out so effectively that the machine appears to 
be uncanny. 

The machine is supplied with two record magazines, one of 
which holds 36 records, and the other one 10 records. The 
‘‘ 36” magazine is fitted with a series of 36 stops, corresponding 
to the position of each record. The raising of any of these 
stops causes the selector mechanism to miss the particular 
record corresponding to the stop raised. The “10” magazine 
works in very much the same way as the “ 36 ”’ except that it 
turns round bodily after the desired sequence of records has 
been played, thereby reversing the records. 

There are two needle magazines incorporated so that different 
grades of needles can be used. Each magazine holds approxi- 
mately 150 needles, and can be “ loaded ” without discrimin- 
ation as to which way the point of the needle is ; the magazine 
automatically turning the needle to the correct position for 
playing. 

The length of the pick-up arm is somewhere between 10 and 
12 in. from pivot to needle, and consequently good alignment 
is obtainable. The pick-up used is the ‘‘ Woodroffe,” modified 
to work in conjunction with the automatic needle magazine. I 
was told by the demonstrator that the records he was using had 
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been in use on the machine for some considerable time, being 
played and replayed many times a day. At his invitation I 
selected and examined five or six of them and could not find 
any trace of excessive wear every one being in reasonably good 
condition. 

The moving-coil speaker, which is a ‘‘ Brown,” is covered by 
the usual gauze and grille and is situated below the mechanism 
on the front of the cabinet. The amplifier is a four-stage one, 
two power valves in parallel being the output stage. The 
volume control is placed on the side of the cabinet but whether 
it is wired across the pick-up or the transformer I could not 
ascertain at the time. The inventors of the machine quite 
evidently did not concentrate altogether on the mechanical 
perfection of the outfit, as the quality of the reproduction shows, 
for this is of a high order. The maximum volume obtainable 
is sufficient for a small concert room and the minimum a mere 
whisper. 

The whole equipment is worked electrically from the mains 
and can be supplied to work from A.C. or D.C. The cabinet 
work can be supplied in any wood or finish as desired. The 
price is 140 guineas for the D.C. model and 150 guineas for the 
A.C. model. 

The same firm also make an ‘‘ acoustic’ machine in which the 
mechanism only is electrically propelled, the actual reproduc- 
tion being through the ordinary sound-box, tone-arm and in- 
ternal exponential horn. This, however, is not so successful 
in reproducing records as the electric amplifier, the quality 
of the reproduction being lacking in bass and volume. I was 
informed that some improvements are pending by means of 
which the makers hope to eliminate these faults. The price of 
this model is 86 guineas. px 4 


me Mm 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(continued). 
Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence. 





55 @—Can you recommend a tone-arm that fulfils all the 
specifications as laid down by Mr. P. Wilson in your 
issues of August and September, 1928 ? 

A.—No; we do not at present know of any make of 
tone-arm that fulfils these specifications. 

56 @.—In the July issue of THE GRAMOPHONE I notice in 
your Technical Correspondence on pages 90/91 you 
state that the H.M.V. Re-Entrant horn (large size) 
can be successfully used as a loud-speaker by attaching 
a ‘Brown’? U/GA unit. I should like to know what 
the unit is, how much it costs, and where I[ can 
obtain one. 

A.—The ‘“‘ Brown”’ U/GA unit is an ordinary loud-speaker 
unit which is especially suitable to fit on horns like 
the Re-Entrant and the Wilson Panharmonic. It is 
made by S. G. Brown, Ltd., Acton, and can be obtained 
at almost any reliable wireless shop for £2. 

57, Q@.—Can you give me the best ratio of expansion for an 
exponential gramophone horn ? 

A.—There is no best rate of expansion, for an exponential 
horn. The whole subject has been dealt with in the 
Wilson-Webb book, ‘‘ Modern Gramophones and 
Electrical Reproducers,” but it takes up thirty pages. 
We also refer you to the technical articles in our 
June, July and September issues. 

58. Q.—(a) Would it be correct to assume that the H.M.V. 
Exponential model, No. 157, is nearly as good as the 
H.M.V. Re-Entrant models ? 

A.—{a) No; the H.M V. 157 lacks some of the breadth of 
tone and range of the Re-Entrant. 
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@?.—({56) Have you ever published a review of the H.M.V. 
157? 


A.—(b) Yes; our issue for February, 1928, contains a 
review by the Expert Committee of both the H.M.V. 
157 and the Re-Entrant No. 202. 

59 @.—/(a) Is there any ‘‘ dope’ which can be used with steel 
needles to reduce record wear ? 

A.—(a) We do not know of any. 

QY.—(b) How many times can one play a record with steel 
needles under the best conditions before there is any 
sign of wear ? 

A.—(b) It all depends upon the sound-box, type, and how 
it is adjusted. 

60. @.—Can you give an explanation of the word ‘“ Expo- 
nential ”’ ? 

A.—In mathematics an “exponent’”’ is the same as an 
“index.” Thusin 2° (two cubed=2 x 2x 2=8), the 
3 is the index or exponent. In an exponential horn 
the diameter of a section, y, is given by a formula of 
the type y=a’*, where a and b are constants and z is 
the distance of the section from the throat. Here bx 
is the exponent, and since z is variable a®* is known as 
an exponential function of z. 

61. Y.—Would the output from two power valves arranged in 
push-pull, with 200 volts on the plates, overload the 
Brown U/GA unit, when used on a Wilson Panharmonic 
horn or on a Re-Entrant gramophone horn ? 

A.—yYes. A single super-power valve in the last stage of a 
set, with 150 volts on the plate, would be more 
satisfactory. 

62. Y.—Will the modified ‘‘Phonovox’”’ pick-up used in 
conjunction with Amplifier No. 2 give enough volume 
for a large-size room ? I ask this as I understand that 
the output from this pick-up is on the small side. 

A.—Yes; it will give sufficient volume, even with fibre 
needles. 

63. Q@.—Have you ever published blue prints of your 
Amplifier No. 2 ? 

A.—No. The only circuit diagrams available are those 
published in past issues of THE GRAMOPHONE’ Blue 
prints of the modified (400-volt) amplifier are available. 

64. Q.—I have made a four-feet exponential horn from data 
taken from THE GRAMOPHONE. Should the tone-arm 
follow the same rate of taper as the horn ? 

A.—It would be better if the tone-arm followed the same 
rate of taper as the horn, up to about six inches from 
the end, when it would be an advantage to have the 
remaining portion of parallel bore. 

65. QY.—How many turns and what gauge ef wire do you 
recommend for a high-resistance moving-coil, two 
inches diameter, to use in conjunction with two P.625 
valves in push-pull, and a Ferranti 1/1 output 
transformer ? 

A.—Two thousand turns of No. 47 enamelled wire will 
work well. 

66. @.—I have a pedestal gramophone, and though it has 
given me every satisfaction I have been wondering if 
the track alignment is as near correct as it should be. 
One of my best records, the Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
(H.M.V. D1296), appears to have been badly worn. 
This is the only record I possess which has suffered in 
this way. Can you explain this ? 

A.—The Second Hungarian Rhapsody is one of the most 
difficult records to play without wear. To do it will 
require not only correct alignment, but a specially 
tuned sound-box and a horn with a low cut-off, which 
very few pedestal gramophones have. If this is your 
only failure we do not think you have cause to worry. 
In any case, to alter the alignment in a gramophone 
is not an easy proposition for an amateur to attempt. 


‘ 


SOME IMPORTED RECORDS 


The aim of this column is, speaking nautically, to turn 
the telescope towards the horizon of foreign recording 
with a view to discovering unfamiliar craft. This month 
the search reveals three small fleets flying the Polydor flag, 
which are of extraordinary interest. I will deal with them in 
order of importance. First comes the issue of Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz in the series of abbreviated operas. There are 
four records (Nos. 95234—-7, 12in.) contained in an artistic 
album with a synopsis in four languages. This opera, Weber's 
masterpiece, has been unaccountably neglected in England, 
and these records, which represent a most conscientious and 
artistic abridgment, should serve to awaken English gramo- 
phone lovers to the beauty and dramatic power of the music. 
When Der Freischiitz first appeared, its earnest sincerity, 
homely charm and graphic delineation of domestic life and 
natural phenomena, together with the eloquent melody and 
masterly orchestration, all combined to win for it an immediate 
and lasting place in the hearts of the German people. Turning 
to the records, it is impossible to speak too highly of the 
recording and performance, and lovers of opera will experience 
a new and delightful sensation, when they hear these delightful 
tableaux of German forest life. The characters are real and 
vital, and the atmosphere smells not of the boards but of 
nature itself, fresh and invigorating. Record one is the scene 
before the Forest Inn; two, a room in the forester’s house ; 
three, the Wolf’s Glen and Agnes’ Chamber, and record four, 
court-meeting in the forest. The incantation scene in the 
Wolf’s Glen, when the magic bullets are forged, is absolutely 
sensational in its sombre and uncanny realism. Fritz Soot 
as Max, Elfriede Marherr and Tilly de Garmo as Agnes and 
Ann, Eduard Kandl, who has a magnificent voice, as Kaspar, 
and Albert Reiss as the hermit, all sing with great artistry 
and power, and the orchestra, so originally treated, and the 
splendid choruses, are equally fine protagonists in this fine 
work. 


Next I come to the magnificent singing of Theodore Scheid] 
in the great Loewe ballads, and readers who have made the 
acquaintance of Loewe, through Edward (Col. L1466, Norman 
Allin), The Clock (Parl. E10668, W. Fassbander), and The 
Erl-King and Henry the Fowler (Col. L2303, Sir George 
Henschel) will hasten to add this fine series to their collection. 
Carl Loewe (1796-1869) lives through his great ballads, which 
may be said to represent programme music in song. Dramatic 
veracity, refined invention, and a bold originality inform 
these masterpieces of epic song. Loewe brought imagination 
and psychological insight to bear on his work, and these sincere 
and moving pictures appeal to the imagination and grip the 
heart. Archibald Douglas (Poly. 95215, 12in.) is one of the 
finest, describing the waylaying of the king by the banished 
Count Douglas for leave to return to this native land. Tom 
the Rhymer (Poly. 90043, 10in.) is full of tender pathos. On 
Poly. 95214 (12in.) is Prinz Eugen, the inspiring song of a 
trumpeter, and Fridericus Rex, a tragi-comic eulogy of his 
Emperor by a Prussian Grenadier. On Poly. 95213 (12in.) 
is Henry the Fowler, where Duke Henry, waiting to ensnare 
birds, is caught by his Knights and made King. Scheidl’s 
singing of these songs is that of a supreme artist. 


The third novelty is the Sonatinas of Clementi and Dussek, 
on Poly. 19694-5 (12in.). The names of these composers 
make a somewhat startling effect, bringing visions of a musical 
resurrection, but on these two records will be found four most 
fascinating rambles in the domain of the diatonic, where the 
simple scale and the artless arpeggio are treated with a 
Mozartian grace and charm. These humble flowers in the 
garden of music possess a fragrance of their own. On Poly. 
95206—9 (12in.) is one of Schubert’s most exquisite creations, 
the Sonata-Fantasy, Op. 78, an unfamiliar and unrecorded 
work, played very beautifully by Joseph Hirt. 


RICHARD HOLT, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


MODERN GRAMOPHONES AND ELECTRICAL 
REPRODUCERS. By P. Wilson, M.A. and 
G. W. Webb. Pp. xvi- 272, with 120 diagrams 
and half-tone illustrations, and a foreword by 
Compton Mackenzie. (London: Cassell & Co. 
Ltd.). 10s. 6d. net. 


The advances in recording and reproducing sound, which 
have been so marked a feature of the last few years, have led 
to widespread interest in gramophones and electrical repro- 
ducers. Messrs. Wilson and Webb give in their book what is 
probably the first complete general account of the principles 
of design and technique to which these advances are due. 
It represents considerable practical experience, expressed 
where possible in terms of the recent theoretical developments 
which have established gramophone design upon a more 
scientific basis. It deals at greater or lesser length with 
practically all the components of mechanical and electrical 
gramophones, and covers many incidental aspects of their use. 

Naturally considerable attention is given to the advances in 
electrical recording, and to the fertile theoretical analogy 
between the “‘ impedance ” of electrical circuits and the vibra- 
tional characteristics of trains of mechanical members. It is 
upon this analogy that many improvements in the modern 
gramophone have been based. The state of affairs is due to 
the manner in which the theory of electrical circuits in telephony 
had outstripped the older mechanical theory, and it is likely to 
be of lively interest to a wide circle of amateurs who are 
familiar with ‘‘ impedance” questions in radio-reception. 

Sections on electrical valves and amplifiers are included. 
Although, on the whole, as might be expected, they are less 
detailed than the description of the essential and characteristic 
parts of the gramophone proper, a general account is given, and 
an appendix shows alternative designs for a gramophone 
amplifier and broadcast receiver, worked entirely from the 
mains, which Messrs. Wilson and Webb have found to give 
‘“‘superlatively good” results. Whilst there is no definite 
reference to the manner in which the acoustics of the room in 
which a gramophone is played (particularly when the room is 
large) may affect reproduction as heard by the ear, reference 
is given in the bibliography to a book on acoustics of buildings. 

The book is essentially popular, not mathematical, but, 
although the use of mathematical formule has been largely 
avoided, some interesting illustrative calculations have been 
included, mainly in appendices to the various chapters. One 
comment may perhaps be made. The first appendix deals 
with the rather fundamental question of electrical impedance 
and filters. It is, however, somewhat misleading in that it 
gives addition formule for a network of impedances without 
explaining that a special kind of (‘‘ vector ’’) addition and not 
ordinary addition is involved.* Some of these formule may 
help in reading later portions of the book, but they do not form 
a sound basis for an amateur to work from, if he were bold 
enough to try. 

The book is amply illustrated by twelve half-tone plates, 
together with numerous figures in the text, some of which, 
however, could have been larger with advantage. The 
bibliography of books, papers, and patents at the end, should 
be useful to those who, with a view to further study or research, 
desire to supplement the information given. 

The book is popular, interesting and comprehensive, and 
deals with one of the romances of modern times. It should be 
valued by all gramophone “fans,” and by many others— 
whether enthusiastic gramophone users or not—who wish to 
know more of the secrets behind the remarkable advances to 
which, probably, much of the present prosperity of gramophone 
concerns is due. A. H. D. 








-*Mr. Wilson informs me that this. cversight has been remedied 
and a misprints corrected in an Frratum Slip which is in the 
press.— ED 


BERLIOZ: FOUR WORKS. _ By Tom S. Wotton. 
(Oxford University Press, Is. 6d.) 


Mr. Wotton’s name is well known to musicians for his. 
writings in Musical Opinion, Musical Times and elsewhere. 
He has been studying Berlioz and orchestration, amongst 
other things, for as many years as I remember these journals. 
Just lately the old Berlioz controversy has come up again 
(it is not, as some imagine, new) and Mr. Wotton has been 
taking part in it—taking Berlioz’s part, with seisible 
enthusiasm. In this, the latest booklet of the Musical Pilgrim 
series, he presents excellently full and readable studies of the 
Fantastic Symphony, the overtures to The Corsair and 
Benvenuto Cellini, and the Reverie for contralto and 
orchestra, The Captive. These annotations are the fullest I 
know, and the most meaty and interesting, to anyone who 
likes studying the orchestral subtleties of one of the greatest 
masters of the art, and to all who think Berlioz worth under- 
standing ; who do not, as Mr. Wotton says, try to “ place all 
music on the Procrustean bed of the German (musical) 
grammar,’ and who try to “learn the language of Berlioz ”’ 
without too many preconceived notions. When are we to have- 
more Berlioz recorded ? The Captive should be done, and good 
slices of The Trojans. Only thus can most people get hold of 
sufficient material to enable them to decide for themselves 
whether Berlioz is as big as Newman and the writer of this- 


booklet, and a good many more, believe he is. 
K. K. 





BACH: THE MAGNIFICAT, LUTHERAN MASSES. 
and MOTETS. By C. Sanford Terry. (Oxford. 
University Press, Is. 6d.) 


This is one of the handy Musical Pilgrim booklets, and it 
rounds off Professor Terry’s study of Bach’s choral works, 
contributed to this series. (The complete set of his booklets. 
costs 9s., and the other four, in which Mr. Fuller-Maitland 
considers many of the keyboard works and the Brandenburg 
concertos, costs 6s.) It is not necessary to say more than that 
this first authority expounds the meaning and inspiration of 
these somewhat less frequently heard works as iluminatingly 
and enthusiastically as he did in the former books He 
remarks in the preface that if, as elsewhere, he has particularly 
expounded Bach’s reaction to his literary texts, it is because 
of his conviction ‘* that the approach offers the most stimulating. 
incentive to more technical analysis, and at the same time: 
arrests the interest of the amateur reader.’”’ That means that 
no keen Bachite need hesitate to sit at the feet of Professor 
Terry, or be anxious lest the warm humanity of the old master 
evaporate in cold technics. The results of long research are- 
seldom to be had so compactly and comfortably. 

K. K. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REVIEWER’S DILEMMA. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Sir,—In response to K. K.’s appeal for readers’ 
opinions as to whether record reviews should be based on the 
best, or merely average, means of reproduction, it seems to 
me that any attempt to write down to the level of the average 
machine is only likely to encourage a delusion, already far too 
prevalent, that anything sold by a reputable firm as a gramo- 
phone must be capable of adequately reproducing any record. 
It is not a question of poverty. People who own expensive 
cars, and would not dream of expecting the same performance 
from a Baby Austin as from a Rolls- Royce, seem to think that 
gramophones only differ in outward appearance. They hear 
a fine instrument and decide that they must have one, so 
they go to a dealer's and buy a table model, because it just 
suits a table they happen to have in the drawing-room. It 
has a 12-inch turntable, and therefore, presumably, will play 
any 12-inch record, so why not the records of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, which sounded so well at their friend’s 
house? If our reviewers can do anything to dispel such 
ideas it will be all to the good. If K. K. was acting as musical 
adviser to a small country orchestra he would probably dis- 
courage them from attempting Berlioz, say, or Elgar, on the 
ground that they had neither the instruments or “performers 
for complicated orchestral works, whereas they might stand 
some chance of success with a Haydn symphony. “Why not 
adopt a similar attitude towards the gramophone public? 
Whatever may be the general opinion regarding comparative 
reviews of individual records, I would, at any rate, strongly 
advocate that, in fairness to the recording experts, and in the 
interests of progress, any general criticism of recording, as 
such, should only be based upon the best available means of 
reproduction. All reproduction is admittedly a compromise, 
and the quality of true string tone is so elusive that no good 
purpose is served by reiterated regrets at its absence unless 
the reviewer can be certain that this is due to the recording, 
and not to an inadequate response from his own instrument. 
As for encouraging the companies only to put as much into 
their records as they think an average machine will be able 
to deal with, a thousand times No! Such a policy would result 
in a state of stagnation similar to that which existed for the 
twenty years prior to the introduction of electric recording. 
Rather let them give us the best possible records musically, 
and regard them as an incentive to further technical progress. 
These are only my own sentiments, and I trust that other 
readers, remembering what they owe to K. K. and his col- 
leagues, will take the trouble to express their opinions if only 
as a slight return for the compliment he has paid them in 
asking for their guidance. 

Yours faithfully, 


Purley. LIONEL GILMAN. 





NAMES v. NUMBERS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR SiR,—It was called to my notice at the end of 
September that *‘ Feste’’ in the Musical Times had devoted 
much space to me. May I deal briefly with ‘“‘ Feste’’? He 
says the really lazy people are those who are not equal to the 
strain of memorising a few numbers or keys. Then he explains 
how simple it is to differentiate between works by using 
numbers or keys. Unfortunately a number of names crop 
up among his differentiations. Having led me on thus far 
“ Feste”’ attempts a Shavian twist and writes: ‘‘ At this 
point the labelmongers rush in gleefully. ‘Why,’ they chorus, 
“you are admitting the necessity of the title!’ Not a bit of 
it. If these few sonatas had not been nick-named, numbers 


would have been easy ; we should have made a point of over- 
coming the very slight difficulty of memorising their numbers.” 
Exactly ; but why on earth did we ever begin to use the 
names at all? Because at the time when those few names 
came into being they were found more acceptable than a 
publisher’s system redolent of double-entry book-keeping and 
Army Form 1234. 

‘* Moreover,” continues ‘‘ Feste,”’ ‘‘ there is ali the difference 
in the world between titles that have become traditional .. . 
and a brand new set. ...’ Tush and nonsense. A title 
that has become traditional must once have been new and 
lacking in tradition. Why should fifty years, or one hundred 
years, or two hundred years, add one jot to the aptness of a 
title? As for the question of who calls the Bach work The 
Philadelphians, I can only speak from experience, and I have 
heard it so called on numerous occasions. ‘“ Feste’’ gets in 
a juicy one about The Big Three trio, and I am only sorry he 
was not equally upset by Death and the Man for Schubert’s 
Quintet in C (Op. 163). I did not do that glorious work justice, 
but at least the title is as good as Death and the Maiden, which 
I suppose ‘‘ Feste’’ would pass as a venerable antique—beg 
his pardon, as a title which has “‘ become traditional.’’ Unfor- 
tunately I do not find Mozart's Minuet Symphony in G@ minor 
melancholy ; and I do find a carnival spirit in Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, and a bigger suggestion of the folk-song in 
Grieg’s C minor Sonata than in any of the others. “ Feste”’ 
and I must be very different, or very much alike. 

Referring to Beethoven’s Ss quartets “‘Feste’’ writes: “. . 
the Pastoral label (not Beethoven’s, but well-established and 
certainly a good fit). * He admits a label which is a 
good fit! But he cannot bring himself to admit that some of 
my labels are good fits. I am well pleased—audaciously, 
smugly pleased—with The Three Graces for Beethoven's 
Fourth Symphony ; with The Zephyr Sonatina for Schubert, 
Op. 137, No. 1; and with the Joachim Concerto for Brahms, 
Op. 77. After all there must be some good in a scheme so 
decried by the extremists, and as for dealing a death blow at 
the scheme I set out to support—well, you would not have 
published my initial letter if it had been as bad as all that, 
would you, Mr. Editor ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Carlisle. DONALD BLYTH. 





TWO DEFECTS OF PRESENT-DAY RECORDINGS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—Kindly allow me to express my admiration 
and gratitude for your splendid magazine, which is not only 
a great boon, but practically indispensable to all music-lovers 
who own a gramophone. Every month I eagerly look forward 
to the appearance of the new number. 

I hope, however, you will let me say that I am rather dis- 
appointed to see that your reviewers of records do not take a 
firmer stand against two diseases from which recording com- 
panies are suffering. 

The first is the habit that has crept in of late years to give 
orchestral accompaniments to songs for which the composer 
wrote piano accompaniments. Why on earth—I almost used 
a stronger expression—cannot the company give the songs 
as the composers intended them to be sung ? - In your October 
number the reviewer says he would by far rather put up with 
a fussy orchestral accompaniment than the tinkling of a 
wretched piano in the older edition of Schumann’s beautiful 
and pathetic Woman’s Love and Life. On my gramophone 
these accompaniments sound subdued, as the accompaniment 
to a song should be, but not tinkling, nor the piano wretched, 
and the only objections I have to this older series—I have 
not yet heard the new—is that two songs are missing and that 
the records are terribly scratchy. But if the company wished 
to improve on the older accompaniments, why not have got 
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a better piano and/or a better pianist, instead of faking an 
orchestral accompaniment which necessarily must detract 
from the value of the records to real music-lovers? This 
case is, as you well know, by no means an exception ; a great 
number of the beautiful German lieder are published nowadays 
with more or less valueless orchestral, instead of the proper 
piano, accompaniments. Recently I got Schubert’s Hrlkénig 
most dramatically sung by Sigrid Onegin, but to my mind 
absolutely spoiled by an abominable orchestral accompani- 
ment, which sounds as if a braying ass kept interfering with 
the singing. 

The other fault I have to find with the present-day record- 
ing is an old disease from which the companies do not appear 
able, or even willing, to recover; I mean those hateful cuts 
in operatic scenes. I quite understand that it must be a 
very difficult, and perhaps unprofitable, undertaking to record 
an entire opera as given on the stage. But, firstly, when a 
company does not give the complete opera, why should they 
advertise a ‘“‘complete’’ recording ? We not long ago heard 
a ‘“‘complete ’? Carmen set which abounds in cuts and even 
omits the prelude to the second act and the tenor’s air behind 
the scene in that act; we got a ‘complete’ English version 
of Cavalleria Rusticana which gives the opening chorus on 
one 10-inch side, whereas to give it properly two 12-inch sides 
are required. If an opera cannot be recorded in its entirety, 
at any rate the separately recorded scenes should be given 
complete. After all, operatic records have the greatest 
attraction for those who know the opera; they would be 
the principal buyers of the records, and to them an incom- 
plete rendering is always a disappointment however well 
sung and recorded. We have, for instance, to my knowledge, 
not a single record of the Church scene in Faust, which gives 
that beautiful and impressive scene as performed on the 
stage ; some records omit some parts, others other parts ; 
the worst offender I know is the last one, beautifully sung by 
the late Meta Seinemeyer and her partner, but omitting more 
than any other record I know. If this scene cannot be fully 
recorded on two 12-inch sides why not give it on three ? 
Perhaps even three 10-inch sides could contain the whole 
scene. Apart from the artistic point of view,I believe it would 
be in the interest of the recording companies, when they give 
operatic scenes, to be able truly to advertise ‘exactly as 
performed on the stage.” 

If you, Sir, and your staff could see your way to take a 
firm stand against these two weak spots of the otherwise 
splendid present-day recordings, I am sure you would greatly 
benefit the cause of recorded music and help to enhance its 
beauty and value. 

Yours faithfully, 


AUDITOR. 





ELECTRIC RECORDING OF THE SINGING VOICE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR SrrR,—Mr. Herman Klein has done your readers a 
great service by ruthlessly disapproving of otherwise excellent 
vocal records on which the singer’s voices have been arti- 
ficially distorted by means of electric amplification. I had 
the opportunity of listening to electric records of Afrikaans 
songs in the presence of the actual singer, who confessed to 
me that the recording was excellent, but that his voice had 
been darkened through amplification beyond recognition. 
It is indeed a serious matter when an artist can no longer rely 
upon the recording engineers for recording his voice honestly. 
Any voice that is over-amplified acquires on records a most 
disagreeable metallic timbre, which cannot be eliminated, 
even when fibre needles are employed as reproducing points. 
Fortunately the discriminating buyer soon learns to recognise 
such records and avoids them. The lack of supremely good 
electric vocal records is probably due as much to over-ampli- 


fication as to the lack of supreme vocal talent among the 
newer singers. Electric recording has not as yet such “ future 
classics ’’ as Journet’s Cantique de Noél, Alda’s Panis Angelicus, 
or Hempel and Amato’s Imponete, to prove to the coming 
generation that the first few years of the new recording had 
very individual singers. Instead, there are a great many 
vocal artists whose voices would sound mediocre recorded in 
any way at all. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to give a list of the finest electric 
vocal recordings in order of merit. The finest is unquestionably 
Barbara Kemp’s versien (H.M.V.) of the Monolog der Mars- 
challin, which is perfectly sung and succeeds in conveying any 
amount of atmosphere, without which a Rosenkavalier record 
is meaningless. Slezak’s record of Die Mondnacht and Der 
Nussbaum is a very close second and perhaps the finest record 
of a lied. Gerhardt’s album of Schubert songs is to my mind 
the most moving contribution to the centenary of the great 
lieder composer. It is difficult to say ‘‘ amongst such excellence, 
what is most excellent,’ but few readers will quarrel with the 
writer’s selection of the Rosenband. Next in order comes 
Onegin’s recording (Victor, why not also H.M.V. ?) of Leggiero 
invisible and Chopin’s Impromptu, in which the singer fully 
justifies the title of the greatest living singer bestowed upon 
her by the fastidious New York critics. Some of Schlusnus’s 
records are inclined to be somewhat colourless, although the 
voice is always beautiful, but Epiphanias of Wolf (Bruns- 
wick) shows an extremely intelligent handling of the voice 
and a masterful interpretation. I am not too enthusiastic 
about Schorr’s records, but the finale from Die Meistersinger 
is not likely to be improved upon, before Victor gives us a 
recording by Whitehill. Martinelli’s finest electric recording 
is the Addio alla mamma from Cavalleria, and McCormack’s 
the exquisite Maison grise. 

Complete opera sets contain few outstanding recordings, 
but the following are much better than many a red label 
record: Stark ruft das Lied (Gétterdammerung), Schipper and 
Olezewska; Annina commandate? (Traviata), Capsir, ete. ; 
Voici ce qwil écrit (Monologue de Genevieve, Pelléas et Meéli- 
sande), Croiza; Addio dolce svegliare (Quartet, La Boheme), 
Torri, ete. ; Sur la place (Opening scene, Carmen), Nespoulos, 
etc. ; Tot denn alles, alles tot (H.M.V., Tristan set), Andrésen, etc. 

In conclusion I may perhaps be allowed to enumerate some 
outstanding examples of good light music, of which we get all 
too few recordings :— 

(1) Vorspiel zur Fledermaus (Bodansky), Parlo. E10775. 

(2) Czardas—Fledermaus (Janowska), Polydor 19783. 

*(3) Mein Herr Marquis—Fledermaus (Ivogiin), Polydor 
85312. 

(4) Glucklich ist, wer vergisst—Fledermaus (VOlker), Polydor 
19791. 

(5) Finale, Act II.—Fledermaus (Tauber, etc.), Parlo. 
R20085. 

(6) Ja das alles auf Ehr: the Waltz-Zigeunerbaron (Volker), 
Polydor 19791. 

(7) So elend und so treu—Zigeunerbaron (Janowska), Polydor 
19783. 

*(8) Dans mes voyages—Cloches de Corneville (Zanelli), 
H M.V. DA400. 

*(9) Una voce—Barbiere (Hempel), H.M.V. DB455. 

(10) Two arias—Cena delle Beffe (Cortis), H.M.V. DA919. 

(11) Gern habich die Frauen gekisst (Tauber), Parlo. 
R20072. 

(12) Two songs—Rose Marie (Tauber), Parlo. R20086. 

*(13) Il Bacio (Non so capir perché)—Zaza (de Luca and 
Farrar), H.M.V. DA209. This is an extremely good record, 
which should be re-recorded by the same artists or permanently 
transferred to the No. 2 catalogue. 

*(14) Bergére legére—bergerette (Clément), Victor 559. 

* Signifies acoustical recording. 


Yours faithfully, 


Stellenbosch. C. DE VILLIERS. 
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THE MICROPHONE VOICE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Sir,—I think an interesting question upon which you 
or your readers may be able to shed some light is whether the 
qualities which are necessary for a good “ recording’’ voice 
are identical with those which make for a good *‘ broadcasting ”’ 
voice. Judging superficially, it would seem that they are 
probably not. An indication of this is that certain singers, e.g., 
Peter Dawson, whose voices record wonderfully well, are but 
rarely (if ever) heard over the ether. Presumably if such 
singers broadcast as successfully as they record, the B.B.C. 
would engage them from time to time. On the other hand, 
certain well known singers broadcast exceptionally well, and 
yet one searches the H.M.V. and Columbia catalogues in vain 
for their names. An instance of this was on Thursday week 
jast (October 3rd) when a portion of the earliest broadcast 
concert (on October 3rd, 1922) was repeated as the surprise 
item by the two pioneer broadcast singers, viz., Olive Sturgess 
and Kenneth Ellis. The latter’s voice sounded magnificent 
over the wireless, and fully justified a statement in the Radio 
Times that he probably possessed the best broadcasting bass 
voice in the country. Strangely enough, however, I cannot 
discover that he has made any records for H.M.V., Columbia, 
Brunswick, Zonophone, Regal, or Broadcast companies. 
Presumably one or more of our gramophone companies would 
give contracts to our best broadcasting artists if the same type 
of voice were equally successful for recording purposes. 


Yours faithfully, 
Upper Edmonton. C. H. Sturpy. 


[For Kenneth Ellis consult the Parlophone catalogue.— 
Ep.|] 





IN FAITH. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Sir,—The revolution has happened! The seemingly 
impossible has occurred! A week or so ago great crowds 
queued up in Langham Place in order to hear a performance 
of the Ninth Symphony, and more recently the Queen’s Hall 
was filled to overflowing to listen to the unearthly beauty of 
Delius’ music, and to give a magnificent welcome home to the 
blind composer himself! In an age of materialism, of jazz, 
talkies, painted stars and American back-chat, these are surely 
miracles! What has wrought this marvellous change ? 
Firstly, as I believe, the gramophone (not forgetting your work, 
Sir, for music, and the gramophone in THE GRAMOPHONE) ; 
and, secondly, broadcasting. These mechanical “ toys,” dis- 
proving the gloomy forebodings of the early pessimists (usually 
people with musical sensibility), have, instead of damaging 
the fair name of great music, been largely instrumental in 
bringing about a renaissance of musical appreciation. The 
new era will result in a quickening reaction on the part of the 
“man in the street ’’ to the eternal values, the utter greatness 
and goodness, and the exquisite beauty which the minds of 
the great composers have expressed in music that all the 
world may hear. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, 8.W.19. DENIS J. SMETTAM. 





TURANDOT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sitr,—In reading Mr. A. M. Gordon-Brown’s interest- 
‘ing article in your October issue, on Twrandot records, I was 
surprised to see that he has made no mention of one record 
which I feel should by no means be omitted. It is Lotte 


Schoene’s rendering, on H.M.V. E503, of Signore ascolta and 
Tu che di gel sei cincta. Mr. Gordon-Brown mentions the 
three recordings by Torri, Pampanini and Zamboni respec- 
tively ; but I think that many who have heard Lotte Schoene’s 
recording will agree with me that it is a masterpiece of exquisite 
singing ; the voice is kept in perfect control, and the pathetic 
outburst at the end of Tu che di gel especially makes one feel 
that the singer is mistress not only of her voice, but of dramatic 
action. 
Yours faithfully, 


Dulwich H. A. HARDMAN. 





BIG BEN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR SiR,—Recently while playing a record made in 
St. Margaret's, Westminster (H.M.V. C1537), of a Guilmant 
Pastorale, I was amused and interested to hear Big Ben per- 
forming during certain soft passages in the middle of the 
record. Although faintly, of course, he can be heard twice at 
least distinctly, if one listens intently, once when single notes 
are being played. 

Perhaps other readers have discovered this intrusion or else 
may be interested in listening for Ben’s “ noises off.”’ 


Yours faithfully, 


Torpoint. GEOFFREY C. CLARK. 





THE EXORBITANT PRICE OF DISCS. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. ) 


DEAR Srr,—I have followed for some time, with consider- 
able interest, the campaign in your monthly review towards 
the reduction in the price of discs, and I have been very 
pleased to read that much has already been accomplished 
towards this end. 

It is just possible that eventually the expensive companies 
will reduce the price of some of their otherwise prohibitive 
dises for the majority, or that the philanthropic companies now 
issuing the cheaper discs will improve the quality of their 
entire output or increase the size of the engraved surface of 
same. 

After all, gramophiles at home may be considered lucky in 
getting what they get and they cannot reasonably complain 
of buying dear dises, no matter the standard, when compared 
with the price less fortunate gramophiles abroad have to pay. 

Take, for instance, the latest editions of Verdi’s Aida, 
published by H.M.V. on nineteen dises at 123s., and by Columbia 
on eighteen dises at 81s. Well, the happy buyer who can afford 
these here in Portugal will have to “ shell out’? 950$00 for the 
former nineteen discs, say just under £9, and 990$00 for the 
latter eighteen discs, which is well over nine “ quid.”’ 

The Columbia people might perhaps be interested to know 
this, and possibly look into the matter (apparently detrimental 
to them) why their edition which is sold at 42s. less is charged 
here at 10s. more than the H.M.V., or, in other words, at 
55 escudos each disc, when the other set is sold at 50 escudos 
each. Duties are heavy, certainly, but it is not likely that 
their eighteen discs will weigh more than the nineteen from 
the H.M.V. 

Yours faithfully, 


Lisbon. KAEMEFF. 


[A reader from Salonica was telling us the other day that a 
duty of 5s. is charged on every 12-inch record imported into 
Greece, irrespective of its value ; and that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is proposing to raise the duty similarly on the grounds 
that the gramophone is a luxury.—ED.] 





